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Editor's Notes 



Stabilizing enrollments and dwindling resources have signaled the 
close of the period of growth that characterized community college de- 
velopment in the 1960s and 1970s. Now cost effectiveness — using 
scarce resources to maximize the social and economic benefits to indi- 
viduals, organizations, college districts, states, and the nation in return 
for investment in education — is the watchword. With resources grow- 
ing tighter and enrollments predicted to decline significantly, faculty 
and administrators have responded by initiating planning, research, 
and program reviews in the hope that such processes will assist them in 
making decisions about the future. New concepts such as "downsizing" 
(reducing number of students) are receiving increased attention, and 
difficult questions related to such factors as size, quality, effectiveness, 
and impact are being asked with increasing frequency. Is quality syn- 
onymous with growth? Is reduction in force a sign of weakness? Is it 
possible to reduce enrollments, staff, and programs while upgrading 
quality and effectiveness at the same time? 

Opportunity is implicit in a condition of adversity. Hard decisions 
can be made about programs and services in a period of declining re- 
sources when change occurs through a process of substitution rather than 
addition. New programs can be substituted for outdated programs, re- 
sources can be allocated and reallocated on the basis of careful decisions 
about the merits and demerits of specific programs and staff, and a 
streamlined mission can be substituted for the comprehensive mission to 
limit the objectives of the college in a faltering economy. Facing a condi- 
tion of austerity, community colleges can develop new visions about the 
future to guide the allocation of resources. To accomplish this task, fac- 
ulty and administrators will need to pay careful attention to the impacts 
of the college on its consitutencies, particularly the role that sue h inipac ts 
play as a force far social and economic mobility. The community c ollege 
in the 1980s can and should become a cost-effective institution concerned 
about the impact of its programs and services on the constituencies that 
it serves: students, business and industry, community organizations, 
unions, and agencies of state and federal government, to name a few. 

Impact Defined 

Little is known about impact and its meaning and utility in com- 
munity college education. Although a sizable bod) of literature has been 
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produced with respect to student and institutional outcomes, little has 
been written that focuses exclusive!) on the social and economic benefits 
of community college education. What, for example, are the effects of 
tvvo-yeir college degree and nondegrce programs on an individual's 
earnings, employment, and social development? What are the cost 
benefits to business and industry of labor training programs offered in 
community colleges:* Do states and localities experience direct economic 
benefit* as a result of community college programs:* What are the social 
and economic benefits to agencies of government — national, state, and 
local— associated with investment in community college education? 
Docs community college education improve social organization through 
absorption of unemployed and indigent groups in the population? What 
is the relationship of community college programs to economic develop- 
ment in a recessionary economy? 

These and other questions related to social and economic impacts 
of the community college are the focus of this volume of New Directions for 
Community Colleges Most studies of impact conducted in community col- 
leges—for example, economic impact, student follow-up,, and socio- 
economic impact studies— focus on benefits produced by the college in 
relationship to specific constituencies. Impact, however, is a reciprocal 
process. Two-year institutions arc a receptor of impact produced by 
other organizations such as agencies of government and industry, as 
well as a producer of impact with these same organizations. To the ex- 
tent that the college is both a producer and receptor of impact, a bifocal 
definition ofimpac I is employed in this volume. ImpaU is (I) the sum 
total of outcomes or benefits produced by the college in relationship to 
spec ific constituencies through its programs and serv ic es and (2) the ag- 
gregate oli( ies, programs, and needs generated by external agencies 
fhat shape the flow of resources to the college and theieby cletennine its 
mission and goaK 

The value of impact data lies in its use by community college fac- 
ulty and administrators to address both strategic and operational prob- 
lems in the college. In the strategic context, impac t data can be used as a 
basis for improvement in the positioning of the institution with funding 
sources through knowledge of the benefits produced by programs and 
services in relationship to importartt constituencies. They can also pro- 
vide a foundation for < hange in institutional mission and goals through 
knowledge of the impacts forthcoming from programs and policies ini- 
tiated by external agencies. In the operational context, impac t data can 
be used a guide lor dec isions about the allocation or reallocation of re- 
sources to programs and services through knov\leclge of the benefits pio- 



duced by th< e units w ith spec ific constituencies. Both dimensions are of 
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critical importance to faculty and administrators as they contemplate 
revisions of the institutional mission and goals, the program and service 
mix, and relationships with constituencies. 

Overview of Chapters 

I 

In the chapters that follow, knowledgeable contributors examine 
the concept of impact, each from a unique perspective. The chapters are 
arranged in a serial order, beginning with the analysis of impacts pro- 
duced by the college in relationship to specific constituencies such as stu- 
^cTlts, business and industry, and the community and moving to the 
consideration of impacts generated and experienced by the college in rela- 
tionship to external agencies such as suites and the federal government. 
The volume concludes with chapters aimed at consideration of the com- 
mitment required from faculty and staff to enhance or improve impact 
and techniques that can be used to measure impact in the community 
college's organizational setting. 

Research on the impact of college on students has been a subject 
of continuing interest among community college faculty and adminis- 
trators. Most colleges conduct follow-up research on students, but 
analyses of the relationship between costs and benefit* in community 
college education have been few. Dorothy Linthicum in Chapter One 
describes the social and economic gains experienced by students en- 
rolled in community colleges. Benefits are viewed as a function of invest- 
ment in education with variation in the rates of return experienced by 
students categorized according to age, sex, major field, employment his- 
tory, and^icgree objective. Community college education is shown to be 
a valuable investment in terms of the linkage between the costs of educa- 
tion borne by students in the present and economic and social benefits 
experienced in the future. 

In Chapter Two, Timothy Fidler examines the i in pat :t of commu- 
nity college programs on business and industry thiough the preparation 
of a tiained labor force. Although industry and education have long 
been partners in the post-secondary education enterprise, he concludes 
that new linkages between industry and education are necessary if com- 
munity colleges are to provide leadership for change through programs 
for labor and industrial development. 

Assessment of the social and economic benefits of community 
college education to the community is the topic addressed by James Gol- 
lattscheck in Chapter Three. Case studies are presented for. three col- 
leges to provide concrete examples of how impact studies can be con- 
ducted in the constantly changing environment of the community, 
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Benefits are described as direct or indirect, depending on the relation- 
ship between resources and outcomes generated by the college. Com- 
munity colleges, with their unique commitment to serving the needs of 
the community, must be concerned about the cost benefits of their pro- 
grams to individuals and groups. Planned, coordinated programs that 
assess the local social and economic impacts of community colleges con- 
stitute an important tool for putting information into the hands of deci- 
sionmakers. * 

The next two chapters consider impacts generated and experi- 
enced by community colleges in relationship to agencies of state and 
federal government. Impact, in these chapters, is examined from a two- 
fold perspective: (1) the benefits of two-year college programs and ser- 
vices offset against state ahd federal agencies and (2) the impact of state 
and federal policies, programs, and initiatives on community colleges — 
particularly on the ability of these institutions to perform their unique 
mission. In Chapter Four, Paul Wing presents.a description of emerg- 
ing relationships between community colleges and state agencies and 
delineates a number of strategies that can be used by community col- 
leges to improve their impact with state agencies. Joseph Cosand and 
Maryjane Calais consider the same problem in Chapter Five, but focus 
on impacts at the federal level. They suggest that community colleges 
have been negligent in putting forward vital information that can be 
used by agencies of the federal government to improve the allocation of 
resources to college programs and functions and thereby tu improve in- 
stitutional impact. 

The ability of a community college to generate meaningful dia- 
logues with various constituencies is Lrgely dependent on the morale 
and commitment of its faculty and staff. A college opeia <ng with a 
dispirited faculty, tired administrators, and disinterested board of trust- 
ees clearly will not be able to achieve maximum impact in its relation- 
ships with students, business and industry, the community, and agen- 
cies of government. Alfons V?n Wijk examines the relationship between 
job satisfaction and impact in Chapter Six. He concludes that changes 
in the approach to management arc necessary if community colleges are 
to maximize impac* through improved levels of job Satisfaction among 
faculty and staff. 

In Chapter Seven, I pull together the various threads that relate- 
to impact and present a modej for assessment that can be used by faculty 
and administrators to improve the program of the college as well as to 
improve the positioning of the institution with multiple funding sources. 
The volume concludes with a chapter by Jack Friedlander indicating 
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reference sources that can be consulted in relationship to the study of im- 
pact in community colleges. 

Enabling faculty and administrators to weigh and sift the evi- 
dence for various development alternatives, impact me ires are a 
critical ingredient in shaping the future of the institution. An institu- 
tional data vacuum invites external intervention and domination eitjier 
through an imposed plan or ad hoc legislative decisions. A carefully 
defined plan for assessment of impact invit?s external support and coop- 
eration rather than control. Community colleges should, at the very 
least,, know more about the impacts of their programs in relationship to 
students, business and industry, the community, and government agen- 
cies t J ian external agencies do. At the same time, they should be cogni- 
zant of the impacts of external agencies on the flow of resources to the 
institution. The assessment of impact provides one method for collec- 
tion of this information and ensures the continuing progress of commu- 
nity colleges toward their stated mission and goals. 



Richard L, Alfred is associate professor 
oj higher education and director of the 
community college program at the 
University of Michigan 
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Economic gains experienced, by students in 
community colleges outweigh the social benefits 
of education, but the extent and direction of change 
is a function of student decisions in the realms of 
education and career. 



Does Community College 
Education Produce 
in Students? 



Dorothy S. Linthicum 



In the college boom years of the 1960s and early 1970s few questioned 
the value of college attendance. A college degree was the passport to the 
future, the good life that had escaped many who grew up during the De- 
pression and war years. There were almost unlimited job opportunities 
and a high degree of social mobility for those with post-secondary edu- 
cation credentials. Study after study showed that not only students but 
also society reaped great rewards from the continued expansion of 
higher education. 

The 1980s are a new decade characterized by a new set of 
variables. A college degree is no longer an ironclad guarantee of a good 
job or social mobility. Students have exhibited their frustration by 
demanding "relevance" in courses and programs as well as demonstrable 
linkages between postsecondary education and the world of work. In a 
depressed job market, traditional approaches to cost-benefit analysis are 
no longer applicabl- because the relationship between costs and benefits 
are not always direct, especially for degree holders in the soft sciences. 

I AUr.<l(l<l) V„ th,««m, h, l.,mmml, Ulbfa t, M ,m,ml ImpsM », U„p, lt . fmmM a t 
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One segn.ent of highei education, however, has been able to ad- 
just' readily to the new economic realities. The same flexibility that 
allowed community colleges to open higher education f i new segments 
of the population has been used to alter programs and adjust priorities to 
meet changing student demands. Factors of low cost and geographic 
accessibility have kept the economic benefits of college attendance on 
the plus side for most students. In addition, many students have bene- 
fited directly or indirectly from the social and cultural aspect:, of commu- 
nity college education. While acquiring skills in accounting, dental hy- 
giene, automotive technology, and related technological programs, stu- 
dents have broadened their cultural awareness and discovered new ways 
to contribute time, energy, and knowledge to community affairs. The 
objective of this chapter is to examine the economic and social changes 
occurring in students as a result of, or in relationship to. college atten- 
dance. The economic gains associated with community college enroll- 
ment will be described as well as the social benefits to students through 
interaction with the college environment. The chapter will conclude 
with a statement of student and institutional roles in the educational 
process if the two-year college is to have a positive impact on students in 
the educational, social, cultural, and economic realms. 

Economic Gain r end Community College Attendance 

The primary economic drawing cards of two-year colleges aie 
improved employment opportunities and increased income. Trom these 
two benefits deriv e other economic gains that directly or indirectly affect 
students' lives. 

Better Employment Opportunities. The legions of new students 
entering ( (immunity colleges in the 1980s are moie pragmatic than their 
counterparts of the 1960s. The students of the 1970s and 1980s exhibit a 
tendency to cite job-related reasons for college attendance in contrast to 
personal goals. A statewide follow-up study of fall 1972 first-time 
students in Mai viand community colleges (Tschechtelin, 1976) showed 
that 34 percent of the student population entered college with job- 
related goals. A related follow-up study of 1974 first-time students in 
Mary land community college (Tschechtelin and MacLean, 1980) show- 
ed similai results. These survey s are important because they include not 
only two-year college graduates, often a small percentage of the total 
student population, but also nondegree students that may account for as 
much as 80 to 90 percent of the student population in two-year colleges. 

A similar trend in entering student goals can be observed in 
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other states as well . A survey J J, 500 students enrolled in five Connecti- 
cut Regional Community Colleges in fall 1981 showed that the primary 
reasons for college attendance were to prepare for a new job (74 percent) 
or to upgrade skills to a present job (17 percent). Only 7 percent in- 
dicated their* primary reason for attendance was to obtain a general 
education (Holt, 1981). It is significant that students are able to achieve 
* both career and vocational goals through enrollment in community col- 
lege programs. In a survey of 1977-78 two-year graduates in Hawaii, 
approximately 88 percent of the respondents were either employed, in 
school, or both(SuKg> of Fall 19J4 Entering Stiidenis, 1979).JvIot surpris- 
ingly, business attracted the greatest proportion (86 perantyoTlhe - 
graduates who were working, while liberal arts had the highest propor- 
tion of graduates (73 percent) continuing their education. In addition, 
? 23 percent of the graduates were working for the samo company they 
were employed by while they attended college, and half feit their jobs 
were related to their major field of study. 

In a related study, Tomsk: (1979) found that 77 percent of a 
responding sample of 1978 graduates of Lorain County Community 
College in Ohio were employed, 28 percent were enrolled in a college or 
university,, and 15 percent were both employed and continuing their ed- 
' ucation. Most of the employed graduates were working Fulltime, and 60 
percent held positions directly related to their major field of study. A 
study of the 1979 graduates of New Hampshire Technical Institute 
revealed that 78 percent were employed fulltime, while 1 1 percent were 
continuing their education fulltime. Only 5 percent of the graduates 
w-ere still seeking employment {1979 Graduates Placement Report, 1980). 

Although numerous studies and reports can be cited in support 
of the relationship between community college education and improved 
employment opportunities, v ariations in this relationship can and do oc- 
cur. A major reason cited by older students (twenty-five years old and 
above) for college attendance is dissatisfaction with their present job or a 
desire to learn skills appropriate for a new career. Approximately 85 
percent of the students reponding to a follow-up survey of 1978 
graduates oflllinois community colleges expressed satisfaction with cur- 
rent jobs after community college attendance (Kirby, 1980a). Increas- 
ing numbers of students are beginning to discover, however, that skills 
learned for one area of employment are easily transferable to another. 
While 60 percent of the Lorain County Community College graduates 
held positions directly related to their major field of study, for example, 
40 percent found jobs in related or unrelated fields (Tomsic, 1979). 

Students also question the need for additional education. Will 
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attendance at a two-yrai college upen a new level of job opportunity? 
Will the benefits of completing an associate degree program outweigh 
the costs, fall short of the costs, or represent an even exchange? Will the 
associate degree represent a durable < ommodity on the career market or 
will constant retraining become necessary in response to technological 
change? Almost one half of the employers responding to an employer 
follow-up study at Howard Community College (Maryland) indicated 
that the jobs held by community college graduates required an associate 
degree (Nespoli and Nair, 1979). An additional 23 percent of the 
employers indicated an associate degree was preferred for employment 
while 90 percent rated the training of the graduates as adequate or more 
than adequate. All employers said they would hire another Howard 
Community College graduate. In a similar study at Moraine Valley 
Community College (Illinois), regional employers rated graduates good 
oi excellent in skills, quality and quantity of work, and over all suitabili- 
ty and attitude (Baratta, 1977). About 85 percent of employers also said 
they would hire future graduates. 

Differences continue to exist between male and female commu- 
nity college students in teims of their employ men t and earning potential 
in spec ific career fields. In a follow-up study comparing male and female 
graduates of Gateway Technical Institute, DeVuyst (1978) found that 
respondents tended to graduate from eithei male or female intensive 
fields. Women also averaged 25 percent less in wages than men and 
started at lower salaries. In addition, fewer women were involved in the 
job market than men usually because of family responsibilities. Com- 
munity colleges seem to have only minimal impact in changing the tra- 
ditional sex roles of some occupations, especially in the health fields, and 
in steering students into unisex career paths. 

Higher Income. Community college education is one way that 
people can invest in themselves. By pay ing educational costs in the pre- 
sent, students can general social and economic returns in the future. 
Prebaccalaureate education is capable of teaching a person general 
facts, the use of specific tools, and general problem-solving techniques. 
Education can also influence human behavior by making people more 
flexible, better leaders, and mentally more disciplined. All of these fac- 
tors lead to the development of more productive workers who are able to 
command better incomes. 

There has been considerable study and much controversy about 
how educ ition and earnings are causally linked. Although there may be 
doubt about whether community college education is a sufficient condi- 
tion for getting a higher pay ing job, it does appear to be a necessary req- 
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uisite for maii> individuals, The. main question to be answered in any 
investment decision is if the future returns will balance out present and 
future costs. Prospective purchasers of any asset have their eyes on 
future income or increased wealth from ownership of the asset. That is 
why, for example, the stock of a corporation that has no net income at 
present ma) still sell foi a high prLe. The purchaser is willing to gamble 
on the future. It is also the reason wh) a glowing number of students in- 
vest in community college education even though there may be a net loss 
in the present or immediate future. 

Foi many students entering traditional fields of study in four- 
year colleges and universities, the initial cost of education is nevei offset 
by the discounted values of future eainhigs. Future earnings jncl costs 
are discounted because money that is available tocla) can begin to pay 
cliv idends immediately , while money available in the future cannot. Ed- 
ucational costs include transportation, student fees and tuition, books 
and supplies,, and foregone student income. Foregone income alone can 
be 50 to 90 percent of the costs, depending on the type of college at- 
tended* Benefits are the higher salaries commanded by those with addi- 
tional' education. 

One revson foui-year college students may not see a return on 
their investment is the depressed job market. A depressed market often 
causes bachelors degree recipients to be underemployed oi to opt Ibi 
further education, which rarely results in positive lates of return (Bax- 
ter, 1979, Freeman, 1976). Recent studies show that students in two- 
year colleges can expect a good i etui n on their investment in higher edu- 
cation. This can be attributed to the low cost of attending a two-year col- 
lege and to the increasing numb' * of programs (and students) in labor 
fields where job opportunity > are still available. For example, roughly 
80 percent of the respondents in the Maryland follow-up stud) of 1974 
first-time students — a stud) that included giaduates and nongiaduates 
— who indicated a goal of career development were employed 
(Tschechtelin and Mai Lean, 1980). Students in the traditional transfer 
programs, however, evidenced, oi can expect to expedience, mm new hat 
lower rates of return. 

Using census data and student information from Mary lands 
seventeen community colleges, Linthicum (1978) found that the 
average student who attended a Maryland community college dining 
the fall 1976 semester c an expect to receive almost a 27 percent return on 
his or her investment in community college education dm ing a lifetime. 
The calculated percentages vaiied widely according to the status of the 
students, whether they were male or ferfiale, enrolled full- or part-time, 
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and employed or unemployed while in college. The return rates ranged 
from a low of 3.6 percent for part-time female students who were em- 
ployed while in college to more than 100 percent for full-time male 
students who were employed full-time while in college. Two major 
reasons account for the disparities in the rates of return. (1) the foregone 
earnings of unemployed students and (2) the tendency for women to 
drop out of the labor force for a portion of their career. 

The Connecticut Regional Board of Community Colleges con- 
ducted a similar study in 1980-81 using actual income data from local 
firms and governmental offices instead of census data (Holt, 1980). Five 
community colleges participated in the study, providing student data 
and income information from their respective communities. Employers 
in eighteen different career fields were asked to provide average salary 
figures for job entrants with a high school diploma, one year of college, 
and an associate degree. Rates of return were computed from average 
college costs, including foregone earnings and benefits calculated from 
income data Rates of return by career field ranged from zero for women 
majoring in child care to over 200 percent for men graduating in ac- 
counting. Most students realized a significant return on their invest- 
ment, with child care the notable exception. (Adjustments were made in 
both Maryland and Connecticut community college studies for em- 
ployment rates and abilit> differences among workers who attended col- 
lege.) 

Earlier studies showed somewhat lower but nevertheless positive 
rates of return. Kastner (1977) found that direct returns to students with 
community college education represented an annually compounded in- 
terest rate of 5.6 percent for males and 5.88 percent for females. Ray- 
mond and Sesnowitz (1975) found rates of return for community college 
students to range between 16.8 percent for white males to 2.2 percent for 
nonwhite males. These and other studies support the conclusion that if 
employment opportunities remain stable for students widi community 
college education, return rates should remain steady or increase over the 
short range. This is partial! . due to the changing mix of the .student - 
population As the number of high school graduates continues to decline 
throughout the 1980s, older students will constitute an cvei larger pro- 
portion of the student body. The information contained in community 
college academic schedules shows that many colleges are offering as 
many courses at night and on weekends as during the day to make wovk 
and college compatible. Although it is true that the traditional student 
population -eighteen- to nineteen-year-old high school graduates- will 
have a longer time to earn higher salaries, they also will be more likely Jo 
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be unemployed or underemployed while in college. The increasing 
number of older students has "a significant impact on return rates 
because foregone income vvill be neutralized or eliminated altogether 
through the tendency of these students to work Fulltime while in college. 

The issue of foregone income has an important impact on stu- 
dents corning from low-income families (Becker, 1975). Even with low 
tuition and easy geographic access, higher education has often been out 
of reach for the disadvantaged because many families experience finan- 
cial difficulty without the earnings of college-age members. Financial 
aid packages to a large extent have remedied this problem, and the flexi- 
bility of course scheduling at two-year colleges has been a great 
equalizer. Returning women students have experienced similar changes % 
in earning potential as a result of innov ative policies of the two-year col- 
leges. Oft'm assigned the label of "returning housewives," women who 
have never been in the labor force or who have dropped out of the labor 
force before establishing careers have come to the two-year college in in- 
creasing numbers to explore their goals and ambitions. Although they 
may not plan to enter the job market initially , the confidence and skills 
they achieve propel them into the labor force. Because they do not 
iorego any income to attend college, the costs are low and the return on 
their investment is high. 

The rate of return a two-year college student can expect on his or 
her investment in education is tied closely to the labor market, which is 
currently in a state of flux. In the 1950s and 1960s, large increases in de- 
mand for the labor force clue to < hange in the industrial mix of jobs, the 
growth of research and development, and the expansion of the educa- 
tion sector kept the demand high for persons with highei education. In 
the 1970s, these forces weakened 01 actually declined in comparison to 
the rest of the economy. At the same time, the numbei of students en- 
rolled in community colleges and higher education as a whole kept in- 
creasing Expansion in the nurnbci of career and occ upati6nal progiams 
offered by two yeai colleges has enabled students to compete effectively 
in the job market, but ovcrsatiuation could lead to deterioration in the 
market. 

The advantage two-year college students have over their four- 
yeai college counterparts is the flexibility of training and the low cost of 
the initial investment. The drop-in and drop-out phenomenon reported 
by many two-year colleges becomes an advantage in a changing 
economy as many students enroll in a two-year college for short-tenn 
certificate progiams .01 a particulai set of courses, apply the skills gained 
in these courses to the job market, and then, as the market changes, 
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return to college to retool their skills. Because the initial investment is 
low, changing jobs is a viable option. Four-year students, on the other 
hand, who have invested much more time and money into preparation 
for a career, may find it much more difficult to change careers. 

Data are available in community colleges to document this phe- 
nomenon. The Maryland follow-up study of 1974 first-time students,, 
for example, showed that one half of the responding students -were 
employed by the same company they worked for while attending college 
(Tschechtelin and MacLcan, 1980). This figure is approximately double 
the percentage found in traditional graduate follow-up studies. The 
high proportion of students continuing employment in the same firm in- 
dicates that students are using two-year colleges to upgrade skills in 
response to changing work conditions. 

Although the rate of return to individuals may fluctuate with the 
economy and the needs of the marketplace, those with college education 
still tend to do better in the labor force than those with less education. 
Numerous studies have shown that education, income, and employ- 
mem are positively related and interdependent. Employment rates by 
level of educ ation continue to increase, with the highest unemployment 
nltes attributed to the least skilled and the lowest unemployment rates to 
the most skilled. Still, many students persist in the belief that they c an 
obtain access to specific positions without further education. The more 
educated individual in the job market usually receives preferential treat- 
ment from employers (Alexander, 1976), Whether this is justified is ir- 
relevant if the market continues to respond to this trend. Employers ii - 
dicatc a belief that the more educated worker has favorable effects on 
other workers and on the company in general. Certainly it is possible 
that too much education may be inefficient for the employer and foi the 
uncle employed employee, but employers still seek to improve future 
productivity by hiring more highly trained workers. 

Economif Benefits. Better employment ami higher earnings tan 
have a domino effect in other areas of the economic life of students. Ma- 
jor changes include increases in the availability of discretionary income 
and improved purchasing power. Changes in family income produce 
changes in individual purchasing patterns. As income ri.ses, a smaller 
portion of the total income is spend for basic necessities such as food and 
clothing. Iiv v asing monies are available for discretionary expenditures 
such as leisure activities, improved housing, or savings. Studies have 
shown that as family income rises, the percentage of family income des- 
ignated for savings rises at disproportionate lev els (Projector and Weiss, 
1^72) Improved purchasing power can present new problems such as 
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increased local, state, and national taxes, but die gains to the individual 
and the community at large appear to outweigh the liabilities. 

One area of spending that has a major impact on students is 
housing costs. Economists have shown that the percentage of total in- 
come spent for housing will remain constant or slightly exceed changes 
in earning power. In the past, the tendency of the American family to 
upgrade housing in relationship to increased income has led to increased 
property ownership. The prcscpt economy has almost undermined this 
well -researched theory. High interest rates and construction costs are 
keeping many families from entering the housing market. In addition, 
inflation has increased rental fees, utility costs, and related housing 
costs at a pace that often outstrips the increased earning power of two- 
year college students. If current trends continue, increased expenditures 
for housing costs will reduce discretionary income and thereby change 
the spending habits of students attending community colleges. 

Despite changes in how money is spent by two-year college stu- 
dents, the re is still little change in terms of where it is spent. Two-year 
college students tend to remain in the same community aftei finishing 
their college education. The Illinois Community College Board (1978) 
found that more than 60 percent of the graduates of Illinois community 
colleges obtained jobs in thr district in which they pursued further edu- 
cation A similar study of first-time students entering Maryland com- 
munity colleges in 1974 showed that 92 percent had remained in the 
state or surrounding region after four years (Tschechtelin and 
MacLean, 1930) Because the amount of money spent on nonhousing 
items is inversely proportional to the distance of the point of purchase 
(the gravity theory), students attending a two-year college are likely to 
pump their incieasecl earnings clircc tly into the community of residence. 

A secondary benefit experienced by students through enrollment 
in community colleges is impnnement in employment opportunities 
related to the role of the college as a training ccntei for business and in- 
dustry The Department of Economic and Community Development in 
Maryland, for example, works closely with community colleges in 
developing training programs to meet the needs of business. Although 
students may not profit directly from programs of this type, the im- 
proved employment picture in local communities may later be impor- 
tant. At the same time, new business lessens tax loads, especially those 
borne by property owners. 

Although rhe study of economic benefits has been greatly refined, 
data obtained through rate-of-return analyses oi by any other economic 
tools currently in use fill short of providing an accurate determination of 
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the benefits a student accrues from investment in education. This is 
especially true in an economy undergoing rapid change due to spiraling 
inflation, high interest rates, and a job market no longer ab'le to absorb 
an overtrained work force. Education is a lifelong investment, however, 
and it is likely that the economic picture will stabilize over the long run. 
Viewed from this perspective, investment in two-year college education 
is a sound economic policy for the individual. 

Social Value of College Attendance 

The noneconomic benefits of community college education 
clearly have become less important to todays students, especially those 
training for specific careers. In the past, higher education was revered 
for its ability to impart skills of thinking and rcasomng. A liberal arts 
background was designed to prepare students for life in a complex soci- - 
cty The explosion of career and occupational programs in the two-year 
colleges accompanied by the decrease in traditional transfer and liberal 
arts fields has led to a deemphasis of noneconomic values. The relative* 
success of two-year colleges in meeting new student demands has re- 
sulted in increasing pressure on four-year institutions to stress the eco- 
nomic and job-related benefits of curricula. 

The relative new emphasis on economic benefits does not neces- 
sarily mean that community college students do not experience expan- 
sion in social and cultural values. There are many opportunities for stu- 
dents to learn and appreciate new art or music forms or to expand ideas 
and viewpoints. The community college provides an environment lor 
students to explore individual goals and set future priorities. Although 
many students, especially the evening student population, do not paiti- 
cipatc in college activities, counseling services have been designed in a 
number of colleges to provide students with the opportunity to explore 
new goals and to share feelings and beliefs. Graduates of Hawaii's com- 
munity colleges in 1977-78, for example, gave favorable ratings to col- 
lege as a vehicle for helping them identify and attain career and educa- 
. tional goals (Survey of Fall 1975, Eniering Students, 1979). One third of the 
1978 graduates ofOakton Community College (Illinois) indicated that 
the college v\as helpful in developing theii communication skills, im- 
proving personal relationships, developing critical thinking, identifying 
and developing life goals, inc reusing self- understanding, and improving 
time usage (Kirby, 1980b), 

Two-year colleges have served a key role in enrollingand provid- 
ing marketable skills io students with severe academic developmental 
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needs. While these students often do not successfully complete a college 
curriculum, they do learn basic skills and the discipline needed to find 
and keep a job Statistics bear out th^^ict that payments for welfare and 
unemployment compensation are greatly uduced as education levels in- 
crease (Hansen .and Weisbrod, 1969). 

As noted earlier, 'two-year college graduates are sought by 
employers because of their skills and overall suitability and attitude, as 
well as their ability to do the quality and quantity of work required 
(Baratta, 1977). Social skills can propel an employee to a better position 
with more responsibility. Drop-in students, who constitute a large pro- 
portion of the student body, may experience difficulty in acquiring these 
skills Community colleges are dealing with this problem by offering ex- 
panded counseling programs, as well as a range of social and cultural ac- 
tivities. This exposure may encourage some students to broaden their 
educational goals to include more liberal arts and general education 
courses. Students who are willing to expand their educational horizons 
will not only be better workers, but will also be better citizens. 

Hansen and Weisbrod (1969) argue that society receives several 
significant noneconomic benefits from its investment in higher educa- 
tion For example, higher education appears to make important con- 
tributions to the quality of citizen and community life. It may also pro- 
vide access to a range of options and opportunities that otherwise might 
be restricted to specific population groups. The aggregate result of in- 
creased education ma> be to narrow the gulf in understanding between 
population subgroups classified according to age, race, ethnicity, socio- 
economic level, and literacy. 

Some of the noneconomic benefits of community college educa- 
tion are difficult to separate from the monetary benefits. The iiu leased 
likelihood of monetary difficulties associated with home ownership may 
make students more concerned about and active in local politics. The 
need to be a good citizen and taxpayer may encourage more informed 
involvement in the community. Many of the skills acquired as part of 
job training also can be used by students to make their voices heard on 
selected issues at every level of government. 

Because many two-year college students maintain stable resi- 
dence arrangements during and after college, they may have a vested in- 
Lcrcst in keeping the community economically viable. Research shows 
that students tend to work and spend their earnings in the community of 
residence and therefore will devote time and energy to the development 
of community organizations. Participation in community activities 
becomes significant as those with higher education are most likely to 
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take the lead in tommunitv and political acti\ ities, the> hav e the most to 
gain and possess the skills to be leaders. 

Change and Individual Performance 1 

The extent to which community colleges produce change in stu- 
dents is a function of the benefits experienced by students through col- 
lege programs. Two-year colleges offer a variety of career and transfer 
programs that can change students' earning power, their outlook on life, 
and the wav they interact in the world around them. A choice on the part 
of students to enter liberal arts majors instead of the more lucrative busi- 
ness, health, or technical fields rnay decrease their future earning poten- 
tial, but enhance their overall quality of life. At the same time, students 
who enroll in a two-year college to gain specific job skills may come 
away with a better understanding of themselves because they engaged in 
a personal growth course or attended an extracurricular activity. 

Although numerous studies underway point to the development 
of an instructional gap in the humanities in thj next fifteen to twenty 
years — when the need for faculty will be great but few trained people 
will be available — the direct economic benefits of career programs are a 
compelling force for students. Depending on the major field of study and 
the initial costs of investment, the return rate foi a particular student 
can range from zero to over 100 percent. The extent of change, however, 
even in the area of economic benefits, is a function of student choice. 

Two-year colleges have a responsibility to their students and to 
society at large to continue to meet demands for specific career training. 
At the same time, social and cultural skills should be emphasized if 
students are to become better citizens and to command better salaries as 
a result of their higher education experience. Community colleges also 
have the responsibility of informing students about the ways in which 
their educational and career choices will pattern the impact of college on 
their lives. The two-year college is many things to many people, but its 
ability to produce social and economic change in students is now, and 
will remain a matter of student choice. 
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In an era of dramatic, fast-paced technological change, 
community colleges can be a valuable partner of 
business and industry in the preparation of a 
trained labor force. This partnership will 
mean keeping pace with change as well 
as advancing change through leadership 
for labor and' industrial development. 



Advancing Community College 
Impact Through Business 
and Industry 

Timothy A. Fidler 



Community colleges exist in an ear of rapid, far-reaching change — 
change that involves pressures and counter pressures that create "a pow- 
erful tide surging across much of the wor*d today, leading to a new, 
often bizarre, environment in which to work, play, marry, raise chil- 
dren, an;! retire" (1 oilier, 1980, p. 1). Toffler's description of the "third 
wave" of human development is an optimistic view of social evolution 
that emphasizes both the difficulties that face institutions and individ- 
uals and the potential costs of failing to ride the wave of change. 

Consider the role of the community college during the decade of 
the 1980s and beyond. Will the community college have a meaningful 
role in society or will it be swept away with the tide of change? Myran 
(1974) suggests that the community college has five major functions: 

1 . the transfer function — providing the first and second year of a 
four-year program of study 

2. the vocational/technical - function — providing programs 
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through which ttie student can develop and upgrade voca- 
tional skills 

3. the student services function — providing educational, occu- 
pational and other counseling, and student life services 

4. the general education function — providing the student with 
educational opportunities to develop academic, vocational, 
and avocational skills in relation to the outside world 

5. the community services function — providing programs and 
activities to meet the needs of the community in ways not best 
served by traditional degree programs. 

Although this description of functions provides an excellent 
foundation for examination of the community college mission, it is likely 
that the realiti - of social change will mandate a redefinition of some or 
all of these functions. The 1980s will be a time for clarification of pur- 
poses and goals, a period in which trustees, faculty, and administrators 
.will need to reflect on the role of the community college in previous 
decades, trace the development of mission and role in society today, and 
plan for a new and different role in the future. When asked to assess the 
likely direction of the community college movement in the 1980s and be- 
yond, Dale Parnell, newly appointed president and chief executive offi- 
cer of the American Association of Community and Junior Colleges, in- 
di( ated the following: "We will see a great emphasis upon excellent c and 
we will see a greater emphasis upon technical education Commu- 
nity colleges will continue to fill a major role as an educational resource 

for employment development Institutions will probably be doing 

. more training for business and industry, reversing the pattern of in- 

plant training started many years ago They will become part of the 

"new productivity* that we hear so much about* (Harper, 1981, p. 4). 

While community colleges stand to play a crucial role as busi- 
nesses and industries focus on expansion of investment in human and 
material capital, the field of labor development is changing at a rapid 
pace, Lusterman summarizes this trend in a 1975 survey of the nation's 
largest private employers relative to the growth and development of em- 
ployee education programs by noting. "During the single recession year 
of 1975, the nation's 7,500 largest private employers spent over $2 
billion on employee education, as much as the annua) total in recent 
years of all contributions and grants to American colleges and universi- 
ties from all sources A substantial portion of this amount [about 

$1.6 billion) was spent by these companies on 'internal' programs and on 
'existing* employees to prepare them to assume new responsibilities, to 
improve their performance in present jobs, and to maintain their com- 
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pctency in the lace of changing knowledge, products, and technology" 
(Lusterman, 1978, p. 475). Based on this trend, it is increasingly clear 
that community college faculty and administrators vx ill need to devote 
more attention to the goals and objectives of two-year college programs 
to maximize impact in labor development. Provision of a trained labor 
force to business and industry will serve as a challenge to the 
resourcefulness of community colleges as they experience u third wave" 
pressures of social and technological change — especially if they hope to 
remain at the cutting edge of higher education. 

The objective of this chaptci is to examine the impact of com- 
munity colleges on.business and industry in terms of their ability to pro- 
vide a trained labor force in an era of rapid social and technological 
change. Three issues are identified for consideration. First, in light of 
Tofllers notion of a "third wave* of human development, what is the 
status of education and industry relations today? Specifically, what ac- 
tions have community colleges taken to promote work force develop- 
ment as central to industry and education relationships? Second, based 
on a discussion of past and present trends, what programs or actions will 
community colleges need to initiate to provide a tiained labor force to 
industry in the future? Third and finally, what conclusions can be 
drawn from examination of current industry and education relation- 
ships to project impacts that community colleges can reasonably expect 
to generate with business and industry in the future? What are the likely 
benefits of sue h-hn pacts in terms of generating resources, faculty devel- 
opment, student growth and development, and institutional manage- 
ment in the decade ahead? 

Education and Industry Relations Today 

Community colleges are in a unique position of having to estab- 
lish new programs and services to satisfy emerging needs but hav ing the 
resources to achieve this goal through cooperative ventures with busi- 
ness and industry . Glenny (1973) observed that higher education will no 
longer be a growth industry unless an entirely new constituency tan be 
attracted to its institutions, and unless continuing education becomes an 
accepted pattern in society, Prov ision of a trained labor force to business 
and industry clearly represents an avenue Ibi growth for comrnunit) 
col' ;cs in enrollments, programs, services, and staff. The problem 
will be to match institutional resources with the needs of business and 
industry. 

There is a grow ing anomaly in community college education that 
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there is plenty of work, but not enough jobs to satisfy the career needs of 
a growing number of adult learners. Degree programs for adults offered 
by community colleges jointly with noneducational organizations such 
as business, industry, unions, hospitals, local government agencies, and 
community organizations are now commonplace. Also common are a 
variety of management practices to prevent career programs from drift-, 
ing away from industry requirements: research on student outcomes 
arid graduate placement trends, placement of industry representatives 
on program advisory committees, consultation by the faculty with busi- 
ness and industry, part-time day and evening instruction provided by 
practiring professionals, provision of facilities by the college to business 
and industrial groups, and economic development progiams, courses, 
and workshops conducted by the college for practicing professionals. 
The outcomes of these, programs and practices and their impacts or co- 
operating organizations and individuals are largely unknown. Commu- 
nity colleges must develop a new, deeper level of compatibility between 
work and learning, keeping both systems flexible if they are to expand 
their impact on learners and business and industrial organizations. Yet 
faculty and administrators tend to think of career programs as an 
isolated entity in the transition from learning to work rather than as a 
continuum. 

Kruger (1978) observes that there should be a bridge of under- 
standing and close cooperation between educational institutions and 
private-sec toi employers but that this bridge has not developed because 
o ihe focus of educators on the educational process rather than on out- 
comes. Employers, for the most part, need employees who can read, 
write, do arithmetic, have good communications skills, analyze and 
solve problems, and who possess demonstrated occupational skills. 

Part of the problem in bridging the gap between college re- 
sources and employer needs is a fundamental problem of pioduct and 
production. Educators experience difficulty in understanding the per- 
sonnel needs of business and industry, and business and industrial 
leaders often fail to rec ognize that a direct relationship does not readily 
exist between supply and demand in specific job categories. Before the 
gap between business needs and institutional resources can be bridged, 
educators will need to le irn more about business operations and the im- 
pact of a trained labor force on economic development in the college sei- 
vic e region. What impact, for example, do trained workers have on the 
economy of the service region? How does the mobility of population 
groups impact oil socioeconomic indicators such as income, job place- 
ment, home ownership, and disposable earnings? Do community col- 
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lege labor development programs contribute to or follow economic de- 
velopment initiatives at the state and local level? Do community colleges 
working to bridge the gap between labor needs and institutional re- 
sources through cooperative industry and education programs receive 
direct benefits from these programs such as growth in enrollment, new 
staff, and additional operating revenues? 

Answers to these questions are not readily available in docu- 
ments and reports published by community colleges, but a review of ex- 
emplary programs in several institutions is useful for analysis of the ben- 
efits of industry and education programs. Hagerstown junior College 
(Maryland) implemented a staff development program in 1978 to place 
faculty in business and industrial work and learn situations. Based on 
the premise that a cultural lag exists between expectations of students 
and the faculty who teach them, the objective of the program was to 
assist career program faculty in developing new or renewed relation- 
ships with business and industry. Using data obtained through a survey 
of local industry, the college obtained a grant to place, over a five-year 
period, all career faculty in a business or industrial setting to validate 
theory, study current practice, or apply problem-solving techniques. By 
the second year of the program, ten of the colleges fourteen occupa- 
tional programs were being directed by faculty who had participated in 
the program. The result was improved understanding of the regional 
job economy by faculty and greater understanding demonstrated by stu- 
dents of the relationship between work force needs and regional labor 
conditions. 

Another program designed to improve industry and education 
relationships is the curriculum assessment program of Gateway Te< hni- 
cal Institute (Wisconsin). In the program 215 college faculty and staff 
were surveyed to obtain information about their professional 
background, their participation in professional development programs, 
their views about educational programs the institute should eliminate, 
and strategies that should be adopted to deal with the problem of declin- 
ing enrollments These data were matched with the results of a survey of 
199 businesses and industries in which regional employers were asked to 
provide demographic data about their firm, the types of in-service em- 
ployee training programs they offered, and methods that Gateway 
Technical Institute could use to improve their labor training programs. 
Data from both sources were then used to modify institutional programs 
to ensure greater relevance to the regional labor market and to enhance 
sUicffcnt and institutional outcomes. 

These are but two examples of institutional attempts to improve 
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industry and education relationships. Many community colleges have 
launched assessment programs of employer needs such as those at Par- 
kersburg Community College (West Virginia), Broward Community 
College (Florida,, and Atlantic Community College (New Jersey) in 
which regional employers arc asked to provide information about em- 
ployee training needs, in-house educational programs, business recruit- 
ment practices, job trends, employee turnover rates, salary prospects by 
job category, and employment projections one to two years into the 
future by job category. Employers are also asked to describe the career 
interests and mobility patterns of employees, tuition incentive policies, 
knowledge about and use of college services, satisfaction with employed 
graduates of college programs, and willingness to assist the college in 
program planning (Fidier and others, 1978). Needs assessment pro- 
grams of this type have been designed to assist colleges seeking 'o match 
college resouices to identified training needs of regional employers. 

A myriad of problems are experienced by community colleges at- 
tempting to assess business and industrial needs for employee training. 
Chief among them are the frustrations experie ied by staff in relationship 
to the inability of business organizations to define training needs, the re- 
luctance of faculty to cope with the immediacy and changing nature of 
expressed training needs, difficulty with corporate jargon, and matching 
appropriate faculty and administrative personnel to the training task. 
Jackson (1981) provides six principles for establishing good working re- 
lationships with business and industry. College staff should be flexible 
in their attitudes and thinking, listen and learn, insist on a corporate 
contact person, avoid "edu-speak," adapt teaching methods to the cor- 
porate structure, and summarize work plans and outcomes in a final 
report to both the corporation and the college. Four possible ad\ antages 
should accrue to the college in its efforts to train employees for industry: 

• professional growth on the part of administrators and instruc- 
tors 

• initial training programs that serve to stimulate requests foi 
further training 

• re ised lespect displayed by business and industry person- 
nel toward community college faculty and staff 

• • fficienc y and produc tivity in business that translate into more 
tax support and tuition for community colleges. 

Program Needs, Impacts, and Costs 

One outgrowth of increasing concern over the role of community col- 
leges in employee training for business and industry is a new focus on 
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the cost benefits of college programs in relationship to institutional con- 
stituencies. There is ample evidence to suggest that employment" train- 
ing directed at improving the quality of life at work and the overall 
productivity of business and industry is more than a fad. World social 
and economic forces are causing industries to permanently realign their 
production expectations through the use of robot-controlled production 
techniques and statistical quality control techniques. Quality and pro- 
ductivity are only one dimension of the issue, however; in thai attitudes 
toward work among individuals who are at odds with organizational 
needs for collective behavior take on added importance in a society 
undergoing rapid technological change. If, as numerous authors con- 
tend, the community college must undergo continuous change to re- 
main vital in higher education, techniques and methods will need to be 
developed for assessment of the needs of business and industry for labor 
force development and training programs, as well as for the impacts of 
such programs on employees, regional business,, and the community at 
large. 

Impacts, as related to labor development and training, can be 
defined in terms of the relationship between three factors: business md 
industrial needs for labor force development and training programs, 
outcomes generated by institutional programs in response to identified 
needs, and the costs of training programs offered by postsecondary insti- 
tutions. Table 1 presents a description of indicators that can be used to 
evaluate the impacts of community college development and training 
programs for the work force. Based on this table, programs that (1) meet 
expressed needs through production of terms benefits'for business em- 
ployees and college staff, (2) operate at moderate or low cost, and (3) 
generate unanticipated long-term benefits to the college through addi- 
tional revenue, equipment, staff, or surplus enrollment ( an be said to be 
effective in terms of a positive relationship between needs, impacts and 
costs. 

The relationship between business needs, program outcomes, 
and costs is not always dire* t in regard to impa< t assessment. MeClen- 
ney(1980, p 2) questions the quality of techniques used by community 
college faculty and staff to obtain accurate information relative to 
busmess and industrial needs: "If the community college intends to 
structure its programming and manage its resources prodiic lively tosat- 
nfy the needs of its constitucne ies, it must necessarily concern it.sclf with 
obtaining the proper •input'." Phillips and Tucker (1975) conclude that 
the process of assessing the educational needs of business and industry 
in the area the- college serves can, if properly c undue ted, reduce the im- 
balance between what is currently offered by the c c.Ilege and what ought 
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Table 1. Impact Measures for Community College Manpower Development and Training Programs 



Business and Industrial Needs 



Community College Program Outcomes/Impacts 



Program Costs 



Cooperative work/ education programs for 
prospective employees (job entry) 

Degree and nondegree credit programs for 
currenc employees (job improvement/ 
upgrading/retraining) 

Short courses for employee 'development 
of new job skills 

Seminar* and workshops for management 
development 

Program ofl'Tings to improve business and 
Jndustry responsiveness to technological 
- change 

Goiilrrt'tu cs and workshops to improve 
employee job performance and productivity 

Pat tilt H *s sharing with community colleges 
to achieve common goals at reduced tost 

Cooperative arrangements with community 
colleges to pun base equipment and 
supplies 

Consulting arrangements with community 
college faculty an/I staff on short- and 
long-term projects for organizational 
O ment 
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Job placement rates and entry salary levels of career 
program graduates 

Improved job skills ol employees measured by inchcatois 
of improved productivity, more efficient woik habits, 
constancy in worker output, involvement in management 
decisions, and so on 

Improvement in management skills of employees 
measured by indicators of promotion from entry level to 
mid-management positions, expansion in job 
responsibilities, and so on 

Improvement in salary levels of employees due to 
enrollment in college programs 

Enhancement of business and industrial capacity to 
compete successfully lor federal, stitte, and local 
t out i aits due to stall expertise provided b\ college 

Reduction in staff development and training costs boine 
by business and industry due to labor development and 
training programs ptovidecl by the college 

Increased awareness of business and industry to trends 
in economic development and technological change as a 
result of eollegC'Sponsored seminars and workshops 

Reduction in capital outlay and personnel costs for 
business and industry due to cooperative purchasing and 
staff development programs with community colleges 



Cost of faculty and support 
personnel 10 operate ptograms 



Cost of facilities (icntal and/or 
utility costs) 

Cost of equipment and 
supplies 



Impact 

Impact is determined th tough 
examining business and 
industrial needs in relationship 
to ptogram outcome s and 
progiam cost 
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- to be offered in terms of employment and training needs, needed special 
skills, emerging educational and economic trends, and understanding of 
the eebnomie balance that is likely to result from these trends. 

Examples of properly conducted business and industrial needs 
assessments are those conducted by Johnson County Community Col- 
lege (Kansas) and Muskegon Community College (Michigan). John- 
son County's needs assessment program was directed at acquainting 
Johnson County employers with' the programs available at the college. 
Employers were requested to identify programs in which they would like 
to have their employees enrolled. The areas of programming, men- 
tioned most often by the employers were management skil s, salesman- 
ship, business skills, job-related skills, human relations, communica- 
tions, secretarial skills, business writing, technical skills, and data pro- 
cessing (Johnson County Community College, 1978). Muskegon Com- 
munity College surveyed 489 salaried and 1,041 hourly employees at 
the Sealed Power Corporation of Muskegon to determine how familiar 
the employees were with the college and its programs, program topics 
they preferred, and logistical preferences regarding the time and loca- 
tion of programs. Respondents indicated a strong desire for courses de- 
signed to upgrade job skills and help them understand new technologies 
(Wilson, 1978). 

Comparative data are a useful tool for assessment of the cost 
benefits of community college labor development and training pro- 
grams. Knowledge obtained from private? industry related to the inter- 
nal costs of operating staff development program:; can be used to com- 
pare the advantage of operating such programs in the educational sector 
with the business sector. /I raining magazine ("How Do You Com- 
pare " 1980) reported the results of a survey conducted by Prentice- 
Hall in which more than 1,000 employers examined the cost benefits of 
their training programs. Survey results indicated the following: 

1 All respondents indicated they had some form of employee training 
program. More often than not, it was described as an informal, un- 
structured program. 

2 The median training cost per employee was about 1 percent of the 
company payroll (approximately $75 to $100). 

3. Approximately 85 percent of the respondents had training programs 
available for line supervisors. The most prevalent topic was commu- 
nication. 

4 The most popular training method reported was that of group dis- 
cussion, with classroom lectures second in popularity. 

Community colleges ,can make a major contribution to employ- 
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ment development and will need to foe us on new approaches to work 
described by To filer (198Q). Training programs designed to develop 
employee job skills, to improve communication between superiors and 
subordinates, and to encourage panic ipative management practices will 
be in great demand as business and industrial organisations adjust to 
**third wave" changes in their approach to production. Untold program- 
ming challenges in the technologies remain to be addressed as employ- 
ers prepare for a new era of work. In the section that follows, recommen- 
dations are made about specific programs that community colleges can 
implement to maximize their impact on business and industry in the 
changing decade of the 1980s, 

Advancing Impact Through New Programs 

Rapid soc ial and technological change during this decade will re- 
quire employers to keep pace by providing the necessary tools to meet 
new production standards. The community college will serve as a nidjoi 
resource for educational programming and will prov icle employees with 
the skills Heeded to vwrk with the new tools of business and industry. 
Providing a trained labor force through employ ment development pro- 
gramming will mean increased emphasis on one of the primary at- 
tributes of the community college— flexibility . Employers will look to 
community colleges to provide timely, special pur pose programs that re- 
spond to rapidly dunging systems of operation. They will also expect 
that career progiam graduates wi)! have up-to-date let linical skills and 
will be well versed in interpersonal relations and basic skills in the a re 4 is 
ol reading, writing, and mathematics. Table 2 provides some recom- 
mendations for enhancement of the role of community colleges in labor 
development and tunning in the decide ahead. Kadi recommendation 
is accompanied by a statement of die potential irnpai t for business and 
inclustiy and the likely outcomes of sue h impacts for community colleges. 

In an era of dramatic , fast- paced technological change, commu- 
nity colleges fan be a valuable partner of business and industry in the 
prepaiation of a tunned labor force. This partnership will mean keeping 
pace with change, as well as advancing change through leadership I01 
labor and industrial development. The community college must accept 
responsibility for meeting changes in technology and the economy. To 
do less would be to sat nfice the role of the community college as the in- 
stitution most likely to accept and meet the c hallenge ol the "third wave" 
in human development. 



Table 2. Recommendations for Improving Impact of Community Colleges 
_ Relation to Business and Industry 



Recommendation 



I. Develop research models to reduce deleterious 
imbalances between regional labor requirements 
and college programs and courses through 
collection of data related to- aica job needs and 
related training requirements, gaps and 
shortages in the regional labor market, capacity 
of college programs to meet skill requisites of 
business and industry, educational and economic 
trends in the community, and the condition of 
the regional economy given the continuation of 
present trends 

. Undertake maiketing programs to acquaint 
regional business and industry with college 
programs and courses directed toward business 
an * •ulustnal development, employee training, 
management development, communications, and 
related, high-interest topics 

. Implement an annual or biannual assessment of 
the training needs of employers designed to 
provide the following information foi program 
planning specific training needs of regional 
business and industry, identification of 
educational agencies that can fulfill training 
needs, qualifications for employment in specific 
jobs, average wage by job title, anticipated job 
openings at specified intervals of time into the 
future, specific programs and course offerings 
required by industry, and evaluation of 
occupations difficult to fill because of a 
disproportionate balance between labor supply 
O nand 



Busmm and Industrial Impact 



Improved responsiveness of college to 
business and industry training needs, 
due to accurate information about 
shon- and long-term developments in 
regional economy 



Increased knowledge of college pro- 
grams and better information on which 
to base decisions about the approach 
and format for employee development 
and training piogranis in relationship 
to current and anticipated needs 

Advantages offset to industry through 
college piovision of employee 
development and training programs 
that meet lncfustiy specifications while 
i educing the costs of personnel 
development to business arid industrv 



Community College Impact/Outcomes 



Enhanced credibility of institution as 
an agency foi laboi development and 
naming with icMiltmg impact on 
program and com so offerings, 
eruollrncnt. staff and educational 
icsources 



rmpiovement m the market position of 
the institution as an agenev lor 
employee training loi regional business 
and industiv 



Impiovenient in college piogia.n 
planning with direct benefits in aiea of 
institutional resouices due to rising 
enrollment, improvement in industry/ 
education relationships, and improved 
positioning with funding agencies due 
to business and uidtistiy suppoit for 
institutional budget lequcsts 
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Tabic 2. Recommendations for Improving Impact of Community Colleges 
in Relation to Business and Industry (continued) 



Recommendation 



Business and Industrial Impact 



4 Pi miikr workshops. conferences, and seminars 
to rational business and industi v on cmeigmg 
high interest topics such as i hanging technology, 
economic development, tiends in management 

5 Involve business and industi v in cooperative 
piograms lor short- and long-term industrial 
development with the lollege serung as a 
resouue i enter for kev de( isions about induslnal 
goals anil development vis a \is einplovce 
training, labor a\ailabiht\ . proiluu exploration 

6\ Seek comparative data from tndustrv and other 
educational organizations (in the costs and 
objectives ot emplovee development and darning 
piogiauis use such data as a trame oi leleiriUt 
foi the e\aluaiion and unpio\ement ol iaboi 
naming piograms provided through (he college 

7 \tiempt to blend tht u admit; lee hnicpies oi 
caieer and techni(a) lacultv with the production- 
onented strategies ol mdusti\ as a means loi 
unpiovement ol the linkage between education 
and work, develop fac ult\ exchange progiains 
with industry to ensme greater leievanci' 
• ol <areer piograms tn -ones and constructs, 
current practices, problem-solving techniques, 
and new technologies and equipment in 
hi ileitis am j inch ist r\ 



Up-t()-d<ite/iinji)rtnatton on emerging 
economic fienfi* which can be used in 
short- and long-range planning for 
industnal giovvth and development 

Access to information from college 
stall which can be used to unpiove 
strategic and opeiational planning 
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Possible i eduction ol employee 
development and tiammg costs 
thiough substitution oi louci com 
loinimuiitv college piograms loi 
mdusiry-sponsoicd piograms 



Impio\ement in the job skills and 
tiammg oi employees hired chicctlv 
fiom communitv colleges dec leased 
need lor (taming or letrammg oi new 
employees with ic.sultmg cost savings 
to business and industiv 



Community College Imf/act/OuUomes 



Recognition oi the institution .as a 
lesomtc centei (oi business and 
industnal development 

laihanc e incut ol industi) and 
education iclaiionships thiough 
iccogmtion auoidcd to college stall in 
terms of leadership lor industi ial 
. planning and development 



inipiovement in the cost benefit , ol 
employee development and training 
progiains with resulting bene ills 
i elated to the attractiveness oi such 
progiains to legional business and 
inikisti y 

linpiovcmeni in student outcomes 
evidenced thiough data icl.MccI to 
uupioved placement latcs, highest 
entiv salaiies. and lap'd movement 
between positions In (omuumitv 
< ollege giaduates 



Encourage direct involvement of faculty with 
regional business and industry through in-service 
consultation, service on program advisory 
committees research and planning studies for 
industrial growth and development 



9. Develop contract courses with business and 
industry to provide employee de\elopment and 
training as well as to address pressing 
community problems such as unemployment, 
underemployment, economic development, 
transition in the regional economy 



). Identify and implement cooperative 
arrangements, with regional business and 
uuiustr> for sharing of facilities and learning 
resources (audio visual materials, periodicals, 
references, resource speakers) toward the goal of 
employee development and training 

. Implement a management de\elopment and 
training program for regional business and 
industry to provide skills trainufgffor workeis 
interested in mobility into midmanagement or 
executive management positions 

. Document the cost benefits and impacts of 
college programs and courses with business and 
industry through research on worker outcomes 
(salary, promotions), improved performance and 
job skills, reduced cost of training to industry, 
increased competitiveness of business and 
industry for federal, state, and local contracts, 
w * benefits 



Direct benefits to business and industry 
vis a vis long- and short-term develop- 
ment through counsel and guidance 
piovided by expert consultants; savings 
accumulated through reduction in costs 
associated with utilization of 
geographically nearby resource persons 

Industry and education alliance to 
^olve pressing community problems, 
direct benefits to the community in 
terms of economic development, 
icduction in unemployment; indirect 
benefits to industry in terms of iim 
provement in the capacity of the com- 
munity to provide political support and 
trained labor for business operations 

Cost savings to business and industry 
through lower costs for energy, 
materials, supplies, and personnel 
associated with staff development 
activities 

Direct impiovernent m job skills and 
morale of employees thiough provision 
of internal channels loi mobility com 
savings to organization through use of 
community college for staff 
development programs 

Improvement in cost benefits of 
employee development and training 
programs to business and industry 
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Recognition of the college as a 
provider of resources for business and 
industrial development, resulting 
benefits in areas of programs and 
courses, enrollment, stall, and 
educational resources 

Recognition of the college ;.s a 
resource for community development 



Cost sawngs to college due to reduced 
outlay for facilities, energy, personnel, 
and equipment and supplies through 
cooperative arrangements with 
business and industry 

Recognition and use of the institution 
as a resource foi management 
development; long-term impact on 
enrollment and market attractiveness 
of the institution to business and 
industry 

Improvement in cost benefits of 
employee development and training 
programs for community colleges 
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Competition for shrinking dollars ha-, - «4e it imperative for all 
public institutions to be able to pi - ' • value to taxpayers; 
analysis of the socioeconomic' imp- * .« , . liege on its community 
is.one strategy for demonstration *a value. 




Assessing Social and Economic 
Benefits to the Community 

James F, Gollattscheck 



In the context of sharply diminished support for higher education in the 
1980s, community colleges will not be able to meet the legitimate needs 
s of faculty and staff, students, and the comma A large for constantly 
increasing resources to programs and services. Although the basic ob- 
jectives of most colleges remain unchanged, continued progress toward 
their full achievement will require difficult adjustments iu programs and 
activities, A number of institutions are beginning to respond to the 
changing economic context through critical self-examination and 
gradual movement from programs that may have served well in the past 
to programs that bode well for the future. Institutional goals and objec- 
tives are being redefined, staff retrained and relocated in response to 
changing needs, resources examined as part of decisions on reallocation 
and redeployment, and staff reviewed to determine long- and short- 
term benefits for the institution. ° 

Although self-assessment is a necessary and important activity 
under a variety of circumstances, it may not be sufficient to guarantee 
continued vitality for community colleges in the face of changing 
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economic conditions. I'ioiii a purely administrative point of \ie\v, re- 
sponsiveness to changing economic conditions through balancing insti- 
tutional revenues and expenditures is not difficult — no matter how large 
or small the volume. But in the context of a situation in which purchas- 
ing power is falling, it is difficult to maintain institutional vitality with 
current resources. New resources are needed if community colleges are 
to pursue their mission and goals with a sense of direction and purpose. 
Assessment of the socioeconomic impact of a college on the community 
is a requisite task for community colleges interested H developing new 
resources to support new and existing programs. 

The concept of .socioeconomic impact — its foe us, modalities, and 
uses — is the focus of this chapter. The objective is to identify the forms of 
o impact that a community college can generate in relationship to its com- 
munity, the research variables and procedures that can be used to ex- 
amine impact, and the outcomes— negative 01 positive— that are likely 
to be forthcoming through impact assessment. 

What Is Socioeconomic Impact? 

Socioeconomic impact as a concept joins together measures of 
direct economic impact, indued economic impac t, and social impac t to 
examine the impact of a college on its community . A college pursuing a 
singular mission of education of students may need only to evaluate its 
success by assessing the impac t of its progiams upon students. A college 
whose mission includes not only the education of students but commu- 
nity development as well must assess the impact of its progiams fiom a 
multiple perspective, students and community. Most colleges have de- 
veloped extern 5 .e programs for assessment of impac t on students since 
such assessment is, built into the awarding of grades, credits, and 
degrees even though these processes do not always feed back into pro- 
gram components Assessment of the impact of college programs on the 
community is seldom done in a planned, coordinated i.ianuer. Appro- 
priate models are not available, faculty and administrators lack skills in 
this area, and the costs of such assessment are high.. Although agree- 
ment is evident regarding the need for and importance of this process, 
the methods and procedures that should be used are a matter of continu- 
ing debate. 

luonotuu and sot ial impac ts of die college on the; community 
have been the focus of most impact studies in community colleges. The 
economic effects of college progiams and services on the community are 
most frequently considered in terms of direct and indirect impacts. 
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Direct economic unpad Ls the dollar effect on the community of the col- 
lege located in its environs — dollars spent by the college for salaries, 
expenditures b> college personnel for living expenses, business revenue 
generated by the college through equipment. and supply purchases, and 
state and federal taxes brought into the district bee ause of the college, to 
name a few of the factors considered. Indirect economic impact is the ef- 
fect on the economy of the community resulting from the education of 
students and includes such factors as better educated citizens who earn 
better salaries and attraction of business and industry because of the 
availability of training programs for employees. 

The soc ial impact of colleges on their communities is generally 
considered in term of the \alue of the institution to the community in 
ser\ice to the social, personal, and cultural needs of inhabitants. The 
method of assessment most frequently used is determination of the pre- 
v ailing perceptions tlut community residents have of the performance 
"of the college in meeting individual and community needs. A second 
type of social impact assessment is evaluation of the extent to which 
change or impio\ ement has occurred in the community because of the 
programs and sen ices offeied by the college. This type of assessment, 
when conducted at all, has usually focused on a specific program or 
activity and its target constituency. 

Assessing Direct Economic Impact 

Individual community colleges and selected state systems have 
undertaken efforts in recent years to measure and publicize the ways in 
which two-yeai institutions have brought economic benefits to their dis- 
tricts by virtue of their presence. Such studies have u.sually dismissed 
with a disclaimer intent to measure indirect benefits to the community 
such as a better educated citizenry, they have concentiated on direct 
dollar benefits. It is not diffic ult to understand the lationale underlying 
publication of sue h measuies. They are relatively easy to obtain and 
they provide positive reinforcement to taxpayers who are increasingly 
consc km s of costs. It is con./dcTcd a positive stance on the part of com- 
munity colleges to assuie the public that investment in community 
college education is good business even when one holds ( onstant the ob- 
vious benefits of education 

Most of the published studies of clirec t economic imparl have fol- 
lowed the woik olCaflicy and Isaac s (1971) published by the American 
Council on Education This publication was* clearly intended to be a 
guide and has apparently achieved the desired effect. Analyses ofeco- 
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nomic impact in the community college routinely begin with the as- 
sumption that impact exists and that it is very large — clearly returning 
revenues to the community many times the costs ol' education. The 
approach to research includes an examination of such items as expendi- 
tures by the college as a corporation, by faculty and staff as private indi- 
viduals, by students as private indiv iduals, and by visitors to the college 
as private individuals. These broad data are considered to have a multi- 
plier effect since dollars spent in the community may be spent four or 
five times over with a decrease in value each time. Rockland Commu- 
nity College (New Wk), using a multiplier of 1.9, considered that Si 
spent in the community was df creased to 51 cents in the first respend- 
ing, 26 cejits in second, 13 cents in the third, and thus by the fourth 
transaction had amounted to a total value of Si. 90 (Foris and Eskow, 
1978) In a related study, Mohawk Valley Community College (New 
York), found similar results, although a multiplier of 1.8 was used be- 
cause of differences in spending patterns characteristic of the commu- 
nity (Sothcrdern and others, 1978). Most studies have been careful to 
subtract items sue h as tax revenue lost to the district because of land oc- 
cupied by the public 4 community college. 

In addition to showing that Rockland Community College re- 
turned economic benefits ranging f m „, £24 million to S29.5 million in 
exchange for Roc kland County 's contribution ofS2 million to the college 
budget, the Roc klan J Community College study answered sue h spec illc 
questions as How would the economic impact to the count) be affected 
ift-nollinent at Rockland Community College were to increase, remain 
the same, or decrease^ What would the effect on economic impact to the 
county *k n 100 Roe kland Communit) College students were to go eLse- 
wIktc j flow would such impact be affected if additional students at- 
tended Rockl.nd Community College from other counties within New- 
York State, from out of state, and from abroad? If the college did not ex- 
ist and (he land it kc upieel ( on Id be used to gen* rale tax revenue, what 
would the differences be with regard to economic impact on Rockland 
County? 

Based on data collected in response to.thc.se: questions, the 
Roc kland economic impac t stud> verified a general precept repented by 
Foris and Eskow in theii pioneering work. "A rule-of-thurnb estimate of 
the economic impact of a college on its local environs. . is approxi- 
mately twice the college budget. A large university will generate more 
business that isdiiectly college i elated, such as bookstores and support 
services for stude nts who live on campus. Twice the budget as a quick 
Mi mate has been determined as appropriate to the univcisity eondi- 
•ion For the local community college, however, based on this study and 
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others, the best estimate is still tw ice the budget. However, in view of the 
difficulty in obtaining money currently, it might be politically prudent 
for a college to do an in-depth analysis of economic impact to ensure ac- 
curacy and relevance of data." (1978, pp. 27-28). 

Assessing Indirect Economic Impact 

The indirect impact of a community college on the economy of its 
service region is more difficult to assess because the necessary data gen- 
erally are not available. It is, therefore, less frequently measured by in- 
dividual community colleges. Areas of indirect impact most often 
studied are the income levels of graduates, occupations of graduates, lev- 
els of job responsibility assumed by graduates, the effect of the college's 
programs in holding or attracting business and industry, and the role 
played by the college in reducing local unemployment. Information re- 
lated to indirec t impact is of great worth in demonstrating the value of 
the college to taxpayers because it relates directly to the educational pur- 
poses of the institution while information descriptive of direct economic 
impact places the emphasis on the college solely as a business and is of 
limited value. When direct economic impact is considered in isolation, 
the college is vulnerable to the charge that perhaps a business or in- 
dustrial installation on the same site would bring a similar dollar return 
and pay taxes rather than consume them 

Ih assessment of an indirect impact — that of the income levels of 
two-year college graduates, for example- it is possible to apply prin- 
ciples derived from previous research to the analysis of impact in a 
specific institutional setting. The Illinois Community College Board 
(1978) found that community college graduates earned a median salary 
$90 per month higher than students completing one >ear of college or 
less Research on indirect economic impact in California community 
colleges revealed that the mean income of a male with one to three years 
of college was 52, f 18 higher than that of a high si hool giacluate (Goocler 
ancj M'tcMillan, 1979). In Maryland, it was found that community c ol- 
lege students could expect to recei\e a lifetime return of 26 percent on 
their investment in a college education (Linthicum, 1978a, 1978b). 
These and other studies pro\ide information that community colleges 
can use to undertake studies of indirect economic impact. Cjiution 
should be exercised in the interpretation of data collec ted by othei insti- 
tutions, but it is possible to app!> indicators developed through previous 
research to the measurement, predic tion, and estimation of induce t eco- 
nomic impact in a number of different institutional settings. 

Organizing and conducting research pertaining to induce I 

O 
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economic impact is not beyond the capability of most community col- 
leges College's with a regular program of follow-up research on students 
invariably collect such data. Basic impact data that should be collected 
from graduates include indicators of occupation, level of job responsi- 
bility, personal income, value of home if owned, rental cost if renting, 
year and make of automobile, major purchases in the past year, and the 
amount spent monthly in basic expenditure categories, such as clothing, 
food, gasoline, utilities, and entertainment. It is also important to know 
the year of graduation in order that data can be organised according to 
specific periods of time following graduation. Parallel information col- 
lected from citizens with a high school education or less can and should 
be used for comparative purposes, although such information may be 
diffic ult to obtain. Regional businesses and industries that employ high 
school graduates and two-year college graduates are also a source of 
comparative data for research on indirect economic impact. Data from 
these sources c an be organized to demonstrate the iinpac t of community 
college gt actuates on the community compared to those with less educa- 
tion in terms of income levels, types of job held, expenditures in the 
community, and the ratio of employed to unemployed. 

Information concerning income levels of college graduates is val- 
uable in assessing community impact for at least two reasons. First, a 
higher level of taxable income means more revenue to the community, 
Second, a higher level of income results in more pure basing power and 
thereby higher levels of expenditure for housing and durable and non- 
durable goods. In a recent issue of Junior College Resoune Review, Allred 
(1080) presented a formula for organizing income data, summan/c cl as 
follow^ "As income rises, incliv iclual expenditures for goods and sen ices 
increase proportionally and economic benefits accrue to the communi- 
ty In other worcls, economic development is a direct outcome* of change 
in the socioec onornic status of the incliv idual whic h, m turn, is influenc- 
ed by college attendance " (p. 1). 

Data pertaining to other forms of inelircc t economic impact such 
as those related to business and industry may be derived from informa- 
tion supplied by former students about the types of jobs held, patterns ol 
promotion, and levels of management responsibility. For example, if it 
can be shown that graduates of the college hold a high percentage of 
supervisor^ positions in a given industry, then the relative importance 
of the college to that industry can be inferred. Questionnaires can be 
used to gather opinions I mm regional employers regarding such issues 
as awareness of the college before dec idmg to lex ate in the area, eflec t of 
college location on the decision to locate, perception of tlit' college as a 
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drawing card for othei business and industry, satisfaction with college 
graduates as employees, and importance of the college to business and 
industrial operations. Variations of these issues can be examined in-re- 
lationship to human service organization*, such as fire and police de- 
partments, hospitals, and governmental agencies, to assess the impact 
of the institution on public organizations. 

Obviously, if a college is able to show a positive relationship to 
regional business and industry in terms of responsiveness to regional 
labor needs, attraction of regional business and industry through provi- 
sion of a trained labor force, and reduction of unemployment, then im- 
pact will be considerable (Alfred, 1980). The majority of data should be 
obtainable through survey techniques. Specific data can be collected 
through interviews and on-site investigation with key business and in- 
dustry personnel. The presentation of data should be in narrative and 
quantified form with a high degree- of creativity and skill reflected in 
treatment of information. 



Assessing Social Impact 

Included in the mission of most community colleges is develop- 
ment of the community through edu donal programs that improve the 
quality of life for residents and bring agencies, institutions, and organi- 
zations together for the purpose of community renewal through identifi- 
cation of solutions to pressing problems. Progress toward these social 
goals may be measured by determining the impact of the college's pro- 
grams upon its individual students through traditional means of student 
outcomes assessment. A second method of assessment of progress in this 
dimension is examination of the perceptions vaiious groups and contti- 
tuencies have of the college and its progiams. Sue h data ( an be gatheiecl 
by survey techniques and are relatively easy fb obtain. Among the most 
useful information available related to social impact is that published in 
a case study and handbook format by the National Center for Higher 
Education Management Systems (NCHEMS). Assessing Community Col- 
lege Impacts Three Case Studies (Lake, McClenney, and Gollattscheck, 
j ( >7 ( >) provides an overview of the impact assessment programs under- 
taken by three community colleges in 1977-78. A companion docu- 
ment, Conducting Community Impact Studies. A Handbook/or Community Col- 
leges (Armijo, Mkek, and Cooper, 1978), is a detailed how-to manual 
for the < ollege seriously interested in condiu ting impa( t studies. It con- 
fains not only procedures and results of the three case studies but also 
copies of the instruments used in surveys of three communities. 
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The colleges itu luded in the NCHEMS study were carefully se- 
lected to represent a differentiated typology of colleges and communities. 

• Kalamazoo Valley Community College is a single-canipu,s 
institution located in Kalamazoo, Michigan, with an enroll- 
ment of 14,000 students in credit courses in 1979 and the same 
number in noncredit activities. KVCC serves a geographical 
region with a relatively stable population and is representative 
of single campus institutions located in geographical regions 
in which growth rates have leveled, 

• Eastfield College \: one of seven colleges in the Dallas Com- 
munity College District. In 1978 Eastfield College had an 
enrollment of 8,000 students in credit courses and an addi- 

. tional 4,000 in noncredit programs The population of East- 
ficld'h district, including most of suburban east Dallas 
County, increased from 300,000 'o 400,000 residents between 
1970 and 1977, Eastfield College is representative ofcommu- 
mty college in areas of rapid growth as well as those in 
multicollege districts in large metropolitan areas, 

• Valencia Community College, located in Orlando, Florida, is 
a tnultic atnpits institution, which had an enrollment of 7,000 
credit students and 13,000 noncredit students in 1979, It 
serves a 2,500 square mile service region characterised by a 
highly mobile population of approximately 500,000 residents. 
Valencia is representative of those colleges which, in addition 
to olfeting "traditional* programs, emphasize noncredit com- 
munity service courses and programs offered in a "campus 
without walls" arrangement in multiple locations throughout 
the service region. 

While each of the three colleges planned and conducted its own 
^ study in accord with spec lfic categories of information tequiredby insti- 
tu tional staff, the studies were more similar than dissimilar. Eac h insti- 
tution began with a task force ot committee charged with planning and 
overseeing the study. At Kalama/oo Valley Community College, the 
president selected seventeen individuals to serve on jthe advisory com- 
mittee, Including .superintendents of local school districts, rnembeis of 
local school boards, and representatives of business, industry , mcl local 
government. The president of Eastfield College appointed a task feme of 
five staff members with special expertise in research, counseling, com- 
munity Involvement, and professional and vocational programming. At 
Valencia Community College, the president established a coordinating 
committee composed of fourteen members of the administrative staff 
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assisted by l<isk lout s established for spec ific target populations in the 
community. Each task force included representatives fioin the target 
group to be surveyed. 

The goals established by each college in the planning phase for 
the social impact study reflected institutional circumstances and con- 
cerns Kaluma/oo Valley Community College was approaching its 
tenth anniversary and wished to evaluate the impact of its progiams, 
polities, jncl services in relationship 10 the community . Specifically, \hc 
college warned to examine: (1) how well it was achieving its goal of i in- 
put ting knowledge and skills necessary for students' career advance- 
ment, p' rsonal development, and personal recreation and enjoyment, 
{*!) ine level of community awareness and satisfaction *ith the college's 
programs and services; (3) the nurnbcr,and ty pes of unmet community 
needs, and (4) the types of information systems needed foi measuring 
future change s in the irnpat t of the college on its community. Eastfield 
College used the impact study to further institutional knowledge about 
the degree of community awareness of the college, the degree of in- 
dividual participation in college programs,- the level of satisfac ti>n with 
programs and facilities of the college, expected use of college facilities 
and unmet c omrnunity needs. The objective underlying Valencia Com- 
munity College's participation in the study was to determine th ■ success 
of its programs in achiev ing institutional goals and objectives. Of par tic- 
ular inte;rest 1 re procedures for the development of a model far assess- 
ing comrnurn ; impacts and needs that the college could use in future 
surveys, the design and administration of survey instruments that 
would provide a data base for the college to assess its futuie impact, and 
the development of a pilar program to refine research techniques foi 
conducting sit nil ir studies at other institutions. 

Each college used different techniques to identify the constituent 
groups to be surveyed in the impact assessment. At Kalama/oo Valley 
Community College, the study included registered voters, employers, 
educators, social agency directors, civic leaders, and the faculty and 
staff of the college. At Eastfield College, the target groups for study in- 
cluded residents of EastfielcPs area of service, selected employers 
throughout the county, teachers and counselors at feeder sc hools, grad- 
uating seniors of feeder schools, and Eastfield faculty and students. At 
Valencia Community College, the study included citizens, students, 
faculty and staff, educators, employers, social agency directors, and 
c i vie leaders. 

XXH^Jhcuigh the c onsitutenc ics surveyed were similar among the 
collc/es, the approae h used for research on social impact did vary . Staff 
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at Kalarna/oo Valley Community College, for example, deter mined 
that the sen ice area population iouIcI best be surveyed by using lists of 
registered voters. Registration lists conformed to the college seivice re- 
gion since institutional and voting district boundaries were determined 
<onjointl> by school dish ic is. At the same time, persons who had voted 
nn previous tnillage me r« ases would constitute a useful target popular 
lion because thc.mix of positiv e and negative prefeiences toward educa- 
tion reflected in the voter* would probably be representative of the total 
population A stiatilled sample of 1.6 percent of the population (2,001 
persons) was drawn from the 122,270 voters registered in the ten s< hool 
districts ol the college service region. 

KasdieldC* liege used a stiatilled sample of 2, 913 persons, 2 per- 
cent ol the legistered vo.v'is diawn proportionately from sev enty -eight 
piec iik is within the college's serv ice area. Buyers of newly constructed 
homes weie also im luded to produce a sample of 223 persons. A total ol 
'{.I'JS residents received survey instruments. 

At Valencia Community College, local citizens proved to be a 
difficult population to survey . Rcc ugrii/uig the mobility of the 300,000 
rential Honda inhabitants in the college s set v u e region, stalfat Valen- 
( la antic i pared chide ulty m proc ming up-to-date mailing lists. Alter in- 
vestigating sevei.tl methods, a dei ision was made to use a pi ivate mail- 
ing serv ue TheOllueol Institutional Reseauh identified appropi iate 
sampling' procedures and worked with a mail processing firm to 
distribute survevs to approximately 11,000 households, 23 percent ol 
those in the serv u e legion. A c omputei i/eel list, oigani/.ed according to 
mail couriei routes, allowed eveiy filth iesiilenti.il unit to receive the 
survey instiuinent along vvith a letnr horn the president ami a stamped, 
return cm elope 

I o deteunme scnial impact m relationship to business and 
mdusriv in tin community, a variety ol icscaic h tec hnicjues was used. 
K ilama/oo Vallc \ Community College ( oncluc ted a survey of all ern- 
ploveis listed in the Kalama/,oo County Charnbcj ol Conmierc e mem- 
bership dircc tory , the Kalama/oo Area Directory of Manulae turers and 
Processor , and the Kalama/oo Valley Community College Placeim nt 
Ollice list o| t mplovers Kastlleld College selected a lancloin sample o| 
20 pci cent ol 103 employeis horn a list of employers in Kast Dallas 
County Valencia Community College siuveyed 490 business firms m 
the clistric t identifu d through a mailing list ol the 200 largest businesses 
in cential Honda from the Ci i cate r Orlando Area Chamber ol Com- 
merce, a list of 200 smallei industrial funis from the Florida Industrial 
Cmde (Department of Commerce), and a list of 90 local personnel 
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managers Information < oncerning the success of each college in gather- 
ing data from each of its target populations is presented in Tables 1 , 2, 
and 3 (Lake, McClenney, and Gollattscheck, 1979). 

All three of the colleges attempted to survey a sample of residents 
in the service area with regard to the degree to which the college was per- 
ceived as meeting its mission, goals, and purposes. In the Kalamazoo 
Valley Community College survey, the overall purpose of the college 
was stated and then the question was asked, "Given this overall purpose 
of K VCC, how well is KVCC achieving this goal?" At Eastfleld College 
the first item jn .jke citizen's survey was the following. "One of the goals 
of Eastfleld College is to develop and maintain variety in program offer- 
ings and to endeavor to respond to developing community needs. How 
well is Eastfleld College achieving this goal?" In the Valencia Commu- 
nity College survey of citizens, the institutional mission was stated and 
then eight objectives that had been developed from the mission state- 
ment were explained. The respondents were asked to indicate how well 
they felt Valencia was achieving e^h objective. 

Other items in the institutional surveys of c itizens included ques- 
tions about the educational needs m tl e communit) that the college was 
not meeting; community awareness of various tvpes of college educa- 
tional programs; individual enrollment in a (ourse or program at the 
college; the degree of satisfaction with the college, college facilities and 



Table 1. Survey Populations and Samples for 
Kalamazoo Valley Community College 
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Tabic 2. Survey Populations and Samples for Eastficld College 

I 'sable 



Questionnaires 

Target Population Sample Percent of Percentage 

Population Mze ,Vi.v Total Population Sumher Relumed 
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services used b\ the respondent, types of courses that die respondent 
v\ould prtfei to take at the college, partkulai problems that would make 
it cliffic ull lor the respondent to attend the college, how the individual had 
^earned about the courses, programs, and facilities ol the college, and 
awareness of the various campuses or centeis of die college. In each 
case, respondents were asked to give such background information as 
age, sex. marital status, racial and ethnic background, category ol in- 
come ol total household, and, in the case of the Valencia survey, the 
location of home residence and plate of employment according to a map 
divided into five zones. Background data received lrdm individual 
respondc nts enabled each college to categoii/e responses in a variety of 
ways to determine whether some population group:, had been better 
served than others and whether specific geographic regions in the com- 
munity were underserved. 

All three colleges reported that the social impact .stud) had been 
of onsideiahle value in terms of planning foi the lutuie At eac h college 
impau data was used to improvt institutional progiarihs and seivues, 
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Table 3. Survey Populations and Samples 
for Valencia Community College 
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Sole Taigrt population catesj'>ru> wnc described as follows 
Educators Public school faculty and administrators 
Employers, Selected categories (lan?e oi small) 
Faculty and Staff Full-tune Valemia rmpioucs 

Sihi.i1 Aijciuv UirectuiN Avenues listed in information and n h iral din » toi v oiOian^ Count v 

Students Credit students 

Ciiti/ens Resident i s in disirn t 

Civic Leaders Selected individual b, < ateigory 

For example, Eastfield College described its use ol impact data as 
follows: 

Eastfield College has already used the results of the study to im- 
prove planning and to enhance its public relations. For example, 
sint e the study revealed that transportation to and from Eastfield 
was a problem foi only a few persons, the college eliminated its 
request to the lot al transit authority for a feasibility study to de- 
termine whether spec ial bus routes to the t ollege should be estab- 
lished. As a result of the study, Eastfield decided to: 

• offer more occupational-technical and coinrnum'y-servic e 
courses at off-campus locations requested by employers 

• schedule meeting* between Eastfield t ounselors and senior at 
local high schools and provide information about Eastfield to 
juniors at those schools 

**- , v 
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• develop special courses in health, human services, transporta- 
tion, law and public administration, and business manage^ 
ment for students.graduating from local schools 

• refine its support services and evaluate the college's Learning 
Resources Center 

• increase its public relations budget by 30 percent and concern-., 
irate on increasing awareness of the college in those precincts 
in which its visibility is relatively low. 

Impact in Retrospect 

The studies just described examined perceptions of college im- 
pact through survey research techniques. While eac li college felt the 
process was worthwhile, each recognized weaknesses in sampling, 
biases in terms of the se who chose to respond, and difficulty in writing 
dear, concise quesfons The quality of the data was only as good as the 
skill and ability of the institution to plan, conduct, and fund the study. 

For the most pan, a survey of community perceptions provides 
opinions about the colleges impact and not, in most cases, an actual 
measure of impac t. Community-based institutions should examine tlieii 
impact on the < omiiumity in more detail by using empirical'measures. 
More attention should be given to quantitative measures of impact as a 
locus of research, and reliance on perceptual measures should he cur- 
tailed The NCI 1 KMS and the Alfred models c lied earlier pro\ ide exc el- 
lent outlines of impac t < ritcna needing examination. Alfred, lot exam- 
ple, presents ll\e components — so< iai mobility, cost benefits, economic 
development, community renewal, and social contiols — and provides 
measuiable indicators loi eac h. While the Alfred model comes closest to 
providing a guide for direct examination of impact, h requires 
doc umentcd c asc stuck utilization to be of more assistant e to commu- 
nity colleges. 

Whatever model ol community impact assessment a college 
decides to use, it will have a choice ol techniques and procedures, ap- 
plication ol the findings ol other studies to the current study, rule-ol- 
fhurnb estimates, gather ing data from institutional files, conducting 
surveys ofcommunity pe rceptions, and investigation uf impac t through 
direc t quantitative measures. The appropriate model lor assessment ol a 
college's impact on Us community is one invoking a combination of 
methods since each method has advantages and disadvantages. 
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1 Findings of othn studies and rule of- thumb estimates prov ide useful insight 
in areas where limited resources or problems in research might pro- 
hibit the college from conducting its own study. For example, few 
colleges are able to stuJ : income levels of their graclu *es and com- 
pare, them to a nontollcge population with any degree of statistical 
reliability. Detailed studies such as those by Goodman (1979), Quat- 
trociocchi (1980), and others mentioned earlier in this chapter pro- 
vide excellent data to help the college understand and report its ptob- 
able impact on the community. 

2 Data from the institutional files are basic and useful. A considerable- 
amount ol information is available within any college. Much of the 
information presented in studies of direct economic impact are de- 
rived from college records. Other types of impact studies begin with, 
ind are based on, careful examination of data available in the college. 
Data gathered via survey are necessary and useful. Survey data may as- 
sume the form of experiential oi perceptual data depending upon the 
nature of the questions asked, Both types of data are essential in de- 
termining i in pat t It is important jto collect data related to quantita- 
tive measures ol impac t sue h as how many employees in various jobs 
have attended the college. It is also useful to obtain perceptual ev i- 
dence of impac t sue h as employer opinions of the c ollege and its pro- 
grams 

{ Data gathered from direct investigations will be time consuming and 
expensive to the institution, but must be collected as part of a com- 
prehensive^ assessment Direct investigation through interviews, 
review of community agency ictords, or meetings with reprcsen- 
. tativesofa target population is needed to enhance the testability and 
credibility of the impact study. Survey techniques can help identify 
areas needing more dire* t investigation so time is not wasted and the 
college receives the most for its research dollar. 

Assessment oi the impac t of a community college on the c ommu- 
nitv through its programs. a< livitics, and relationships with individuals, 
agencies, and organizations in the community should be an integial 
component of management in a community-based college. The press lor 
accountability in higher education made acute by increased competition 
for shrinking tax dollars mandate* institutional attention to the impac ts 
of programs and services ,r\ the community. Institutions need to 
become more tonccmed with finding ways to p t ove their dollar value to 
taxpayers a» to those eh tied olfic lals who contiol those dollars, 
('omnium' * ollcgcs, with their unique c ommitment to provide lor the 
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needs of the coiimiunu, as well as the needs of individual students, must 
be concerned about theii success in both areas. Community colleges 
with a heavy concentration of community education programs, already 
poorly funded by many local governments and st .te legislatures, are in 
even greater need of proving their worth. Planned, coordinated pro- 
grams that assess the social and economic impact of community colleges 
on the community constitute an important tool for putting information 
in the hands of decision makers. 
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Few colleges can expect to succeed in the 1980s by being all things 
to all people. Community colleges, like all other institutions, 
must consider their goals and impact in the larger higher 
education system when developing plans for the future. 



Emerging Relationships 
Between Community Colleges 
and State and ' Local Agencies 

^Paul Wing 



State agencies play an important role in higher education, Then precise 
activities vary depending on legal mandates and historical precedents, 
but in most states coordinating councils and governing boards are re- 
sponsible for planning and setting goals and objectnes, allocating re- 
sources to programs and institutions, approving capital projects and 
new instructional programs, monitoring institutional performance and 
review of programs, and providing information and guidelines for cam- 
pus planners These functions correspond to a \arict\ of relationships 
that exist between colleges and universities and the different consti- 
tuents they serve that provide financial support. They represent the 
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im (.danisms that have e volvceNJbr Auiniuii ing and tontiolling the hight, 
education enterprise^ \ 

In recent vears state and le)fcal agent us have exerted a growing 
influent c on ionimunit\ colleges. Fiscal pressures spurred by inflation 
have necessitated government agent iesat all levels to review major pro- 
grams, including c omnium*; college education, as potential areas for 
spending cuts. Driven h\ public pressure and unanswered questions 
about the v alue of a c cjmmimitv c ollege degree, slate agencies are asking 
college administrators probing questions about the outcomes, impacts, 
and cost benefits of their programs. These questions refle< t in large part 
the concerns of planners and policv makers to locate arid identify the 
best vvavs t,o !diot ate scarce resources to serve the needs of society. 

Verv often the questions posed by state planners and policy 
makers arc poorfy coordinated and inconsistent Questions come from 
agencies and individuals with different interests, agendas, and 
priorities Kv n more impor tarn, comrnunitv college education is a com- 
plex enterprise, and its programs and their relationship to state goals 
and funding pi loiitie s are not well understood. However , policv makers 
can readilv understand c lements of this relationship — for example, the 
impact of labor development programs in c ormnunitv colleges on state- 
needs for trainc d worke rs — and resulting irnpac ts on the ac hievenient ol 
agenc v and institutional goal- The objee tive of this < hapter is to explore 
emerging k Lttionships and forms uf impact between tommumtv col- 
leges and state agencies 'I he linkage between institutional goals and 
agenc v nced^ is emphasized arid strategies are outlined for improved 
understanding of impact tlnouglr sharing oi information. The rationale 
is that impact can be belt* t understood if commumtv colleges and state* 
agencies identify consensual goals arid oxthangt salient mfoi ination. 
Together the m c lements are a nucleus lor cooperative planning and 
decision making relative to the allocation ol resources. 

Community Colleges and the Expanding Market 
< 

Coiumunit) colleges ate an meieasingfy impoitaut element in 
the biuad spec truni ui highe r c clue at ion in states arid lex alities. Stressing 
entrv-Ievel «uccss lor mass audiences, the) have provided the major 
thrust toward making liighei education available- to all segments ol 
sen iet\ Cloirmiunitv lolleges have a sttong tiailition ol cominumtv scr- 
vicr, derived rnamlv horn then loeal funding base In addition, tlieii 
g» < graphic elisor r sion and diver sif 1« d souk cs of revenue have < oinbined 
to piov id( th* in with a sign* fie am pric e advantage in the ree rent merit of 
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Tabic !. Relationships Among Postsccondary Education 
Goals and Providers 
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students. In t ombinaUon with then tradition of open aucs.s, these fat - 
tors have It d tu \s hat in any cntei pi ise would be ( onsideted phenomenal 
growth over the past two de< ados. 

Over this period, in response to a variety of needs and entour- 
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aged In increased funding, community colleges have developed new 
programs to serve new clienteles. Remedial and compensatory pro- 
grams have become essential elements in the academic programs of 
many students Programs for adults have flourished as colleges have 
taken programs to the communis, in terms of content, location, and 
time In developing these new thrusts, community colleges have been 
quick to take advantage of the possibilities for integrating and coor- 
dinating their dual goals of academic and vocational preparation. 

Although community colleges have achieved a comparative 
advantage over other types of colleges in the competition for students, 
they do not maintain a monopoly with respect to key program areas. 
Fable 1 shows that there are market contenders, or partners, across a 
broad range of serv ice goals. In rec ent years there is ev idenc e oi erosion 
ol the dominant position of community colleges in several of the goal 
areas This is pai Ocularly true in geographical regions such as the Noith- 
east where institutions of all types have initiated intensive efforts to 
adjust to (hanging demographic conditions. Two-year and four-year 
colleges alike have begun to chversily internally by expanding their pro- 
gram offerings and by gralting successful procedures and strategies of 
other institutions into their own institutions Foi example, open admis- 
sions has become the iide at a growing number of institutions, and ii 
survival were at stake, many others would quickly move in that direction 
if the benefits could be demonstrated to outweigh the costs. Occupa- 
tional training, once known pnrnarilv as a c haiac ter istic oi communitv 
colleges, is now a c haracterisiie of virtually all institutions. Few pro- 
grams in the l ( )80s are devoid oi linkages to the job maiket. 

Communitv colleges, too, have been diversily ing. Kxpanded 
program offerings, new ofl-c ampus lot ations, and new < hentcles are in- 
creasingly common in many two-ye ar institutions. Kxpansion of mis- 
sion, along with natural demographic changes, have- contributed to a 
growth in enrollment greater than average fore ommumty < olleges in re- 
cent vears. Policy makers must understand, however, that diveisifica- 
non strategies can undercut the competitive position ol the institution. 
Any enterprise that overextends itself by try ing tube all things to all peo- 
ple c an quic kly become vulnerable os\i !ler, more spec lali/ed competi- 
tors This could be a critical factor o immunity college development 
in the 1080s where systernwide diversitv is dec leasing as more campuses 
diversify rnternalK (Moran, 1981). This means that community col- 
lege* will become le ss unique in the veais ahead, theieby diminishing 
the ciieuiveness of the argument that they are the be st institutions to 
provide a panic ulai type of education or training. 
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Geographic al and price advantages wilfJikcK guarantee acer- 
uiin baseline tlkntelc (01 torumumtv colleges. However, tfps clientele 
will be subject to demogr aphic changes, suthat cornmunitv colleges ma\ 
become mure vulnerable to fattuis be\ontl tlieii control, To succeed in 
ilu future . e omniunity colleges will need to carefully examine then goals 
and impac t in the larger state s> stein ol education. This will mean coop- 
erative ellorts w all state agenc ies-to assess and ai tie ulate goals foi higher 
education and to dctcimine the tapac ity of community colleges to satisfy 
these goals thiough benefits they produce with specilk constituencies. 

Agency and College Relations 

Good rela'ions between a communit) college and its vat ions 
state and local agencies cm mean the dilfereru e between suecess and 
survival lot am institution. When iclatrons are good, funding is 
gcnerallv adequate. Their are lewet uncertainties and unansvveted 
finest ions Communit at ion is open and timely There is c ar tier warning 
of changing patterns, and the institution has the potential to produce 
favorable impacts with state and local agencies. 

In a period ol dec lining resources, many factors may impede the 
development ol ideal wot king relations. Pressures and counter pressures 
associated with shrinking resources may c reate an env ironment ol suspi- 
cion and mistrust Personalities may cloud otheiwi.se sound relation- 
ships Inlorjnation may be incomplete or unreliable. Different objec- 
tives may be in ( unfile t >v ith one another , t Mating interpietation prob- 
lems and making c huices clillic ult. The re mav be jur isdu tional dispute s 
thai make problem resolution difficult. None of these pioblems makes 
good agenc v and college relations any less impoi tant. oulv more diffic ttit 
to attain 

(rood relations are ultimate!) root'-d in common infoirnation 
about goals and outcomes. Several lac (01 s are mtcgial te> this infoirna- 
tion network well defined goals and objectives, timely institutional 
responses to inquiries and iccjuests lor information, accuiaU and lele- 
vant irifortnation about outcomes and cost benellts, and pice isc ex- 
planations ol actions and requests. All ol these factors, ol course, 
assume consistent) between college and agciu y objectives, that is, a 
foundation to work together 

I he growth ol community e ol leges in ice en t y ear s i utile ate s that 
working relationships have been excellent, and there is no Mason to 
believe that they will not c outinue m the same v em in die future . Rev lew 
of the hmi (i iter ia in die pic c eding patagtaph, howe vei indie a tes that 
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improvements aic possible in must agency and institution relationships 
today . Feu state oi local agencies have dealt effectively with the task of 
identifying specific, measurable goals and objectives. Few colleges are 
able to describe and document adequately their impacts on society and 
the costs of their various programs. Some community colleges, par- 
ticularly those that have been successful in obtaining support through 
political processes and rhetoric, may resist movement toward the more 
quantitative and systematic analyses necessary to specify, goals and 
estimate impacts. It seems inevitable, however, that state and local 
agencies will exput bcttci documentation of program outcomes and 
costs as part of their regular resource allocation process., Since maneu- 
vering in political arenas is usually most successful when desired out- 
comes are consistent with common understandings of the needs of in- 
stitutions, there is always room for better information. 

Phe efforts of state and local agencies at quantitative analysis 
and interpretation, although often imperfect, have improved in recent 
years to the point where a more systematic and numerical approach to 
information sharing is both desirable and feasible. The remainder of 
this chapter assumes that there will be a trend toward more systematic 
and quantitativ e communication between ( ommunity colleges and state 
agencies in the future. Improvement in communication should lead to 
improvement in the allocation of resoiuces as public two-ye^r colleges 
experience benefits associated with improved funding formulas, com- 
mon understanding of institutional mission and goals, and understand- 
ing of the rule of community c ollege education in the development of the 
state and local economy. 

Matching Institutional Goals with Agency Needs 

Community colleges have a number of incentives for cooper- 
ating with state agencies in providing information about institutional 
trials and program outcomes. Changes in society and highei education 
will be numerous during the next decade. Table 2 presents examples of 
spec ial issues that < ommunity colleges must examine in the future to en- 
sure a close niatt.li between institutional goals and agency needs. The 
issues cited are designed to show institutions that, in formulating goals 
for the future, faculty and administrators should not overlook the fact 
that the regional, state, and national environment for higher education 
is likely to be quilt diffcient in 1990 than it is today. This will certainly 
be true in seiet ted subjec ts and disciplines, for example, robotics, com* 
niunic ations, and infounation management, it is likely to be true in the 
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Tabic 2. Is sues for Community Colleges Serving Specific Needs 

M'ds ^ Special Issues 



1 Provide act ess to higher educ anon 



Enroll men t base is declining, New clientele 
to maintain eniollnient levels will icqnire 
new piogiams .tnd stiatcgics. 



2 Seive local businesses and m dust lies Tailor- ui.uk' programs may require tailor- 
. . made financing arrangements* for both 

- - colleges and students 



3 Provide alternatives to Iota! 
unemployment 



4 Provide low tost, local options foi 
.uress to higher education 



5 Provide remedial education 



6 Provide education for adults 



7 Training and retraining foi 
business, mclustrv. labor 



8 Provide high quality in whatcnei 
mission and ptogram mix selected 



° Piovide oc i iip.Uifin.il training 



IndiNiduals debating biMwccnjob and col- 
lege will choose college in times of^inctn*- 
ployment 

Commuter options are a bjg advantage for 
community colleges. This option may be- 
come increasingly important. 

Lack of clarity exists about vvheie remedia- 
tion should take- place; seeondaiv piograms 
may be more cost effective. Caution must 
be exercised not to undercut higher educa- 
tion standards. 

AwKdlional and nonctedit progiams will 
move fow.itd sclf-suilic icncy\ mitiotHn fus 
vv til cover direc t costs. 

Close working relationships with local busi- 
ness ma\ prcnide critical m.nkets foi com- 
munity colleges in the 1980s. 

Pooi oi good qualitv will c\entuallv lometo 
the attention of students and prospective 
students .md cause eniollnient dec reases or 
inc rcases, 

New technologies, panic ularly in elect i on- 
us, will cans*- significant changes m boih 
cuiiiculnm content and teaching methods. 



make-up of the population as well. If community colleges do not take 
such changes into account, significant tnisrnatc hes could occtn between 
institutional goals and agenc y needs that could result in massi\e enroll- 
ment and finance problems for colleges in the future. 

To formulate meaningful goals for the future, community col- 
leges will need accurate and detailed information about state and local 
needs Unfortunately information of this type is seldom t,eadily avail- 
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able. Agencies in some states have attempted lu document goals and 
objectives of higher education, but for the most part the results tend to 
be mainly rhetoric" Astute administrators, through conversation and 
careful observation, can determine political priorities and administra- 
tive preferences, although there is the risk these will change rapidly with 
little advance warning. Change in agency priorities is likely to occur on 
a regular basis, however, and those close to the political process will 
generally have early knowledge of change, which can be very useful in 
developing strategies for the future. ^ 

With or without infoimation on state and local needs and 
priorities, a community college can take additional steps to pinpoint 
goals and establish* funding priorities. Detailed knowledge of oilier ac- 
tual or potential prov iclers of educational programs and services related 
to institutional goals and objectives < an be invaluable lor effective plan- 
ning and lesourc e allocation. Table 1 suggests one way of displaying the 
information, although more detail would be necessary in the goal and 
prov iclei dimeiisionsjor effec live use at the college level. For example, a 
community college* may have an objective of providing occupational 
retraining foi employers in outdated career fielcLs. College staff would 
need to collect inloi mation related to' other institutions or organizations 
(fiat provide similar 01 Identical serv i ( es. If there is an ac dial or potential 
competitor, the institution should attempt to deteuuine the advantages 
and disadvantages of each provider lot use in state -lev el planning and 
resfHirce allocation decisions. This kind of information could provide 
the critical mgiedic nt that would shape the alloc at ion of re som e es to in- 
stitutions with competing programs. 

A more- important example might be the provision of initial ac- 
cess to hi^lici education foi recent high school graduates and adult 
citizens in a particulai service legem. Foi many community colleges 
diese aie primary target groups for enrollment. It is vital, therefore, to 
know whether, when, ami in what ways other institutions expand their 
re e ruitment efforts en altei then programs to attract these students. It is 
also important to know how changes in student aid programs at the 
fecleial and state U v els change the relative costs of the programs offeied 
in dijfeienl institutions. 

* Lit imately , this kind of information is e ritical in making the* case 
for improved or stable funding, If stair agene iesaie faced with epr est ions 
of re Irene hment or survival, they w ill certainly warn evidence about the 
cost effectiveness ol programs in different institutions. Combined with 
effec live t omnium* at ion about institutional goals and ohjee fives, an ap- 
proac h based on infoi mat ion about outcomes ami impae ts can prov ide a 
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strong stimulus to funding agencies to outline their goals for higher 
education. If agency objectives remain elusive or unspecified, this ap- 
proach can be useful to identify what an agency is willing to pay for. In- 
ferences can bemade about the programs and services that will receive 
attention from funding agencies and plans developed for institutional 
operations in these areas, benefits accrue to community colleges that 
develop an understanding ofagenty initiatives and translate this under* 
standing into accurate assessments of activities that should be planned . 
and budgeted in response to state and local needs. 

Another step that could prove useful to community colleges in es- 
tablishing goals. congruent with state needs and Funding priorities is the 
use of surveys to identify matches and mismatches between services ' \ 
desired and services actually provided. Comparisons of this type can be 
done for a variety of different facets of a college to provide data for re- 
source decisions. College staff might conduct a follow-up study of recent 
graduates and nongraduates to assess the usefulness of the courses they 
took Currently enrolled students can be surveyed to gauge their 
satisfaction with various services offered by the college. Institutions 
might adapt the apj oach used by Cross (1981) in a recent national 
survey of communis college goals. Faculty, administrators, trustees, 
students, and community leaders were asked to cite differences between 
what community college goals are and what they ought to be. The 
resulting data furnished important insights into how well community 
colleges are conceptualizing and implementing various goals. Cast in 
* specific terms related to a particular college, such a survey could provide 
invaluable information to establish priorities for goal achievement, re- 
source allocation, and program development. If the survey was ex- 
panded to include representatives of state and local agencies, che results 
could be used to document consistencies and inconsistencies between 
college and agency goals. 

To the extent that a community college is t able to accurately 
predict the nature and direction of change in state and local condi- ■ 
tions-and is willing to take risks by adjusting programs and services 
accordingly -it ha* the opportunity to enhance it.s position .significantly. 
The converse is also true; if prediction}) made by community college 
faculty and administrators are inaccurate or if inappropriate responses 
are chosen, the issue (for the institution) may be one of solvency or .sur- 
vival. Each college must dec ide whether the best course of at tion is pur- 
suit op such risks Recognize, however, that just as likely there are 
significant risks imohed in passi\e acceptance of change while compet- 
ing institutions take uti\e lisks to enhance their positions. 
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Assessing Institutional Impact 

A problem that arises in implementing the systematic approach 
to goal assessment and formulation just outlined is the identification of 
appropriate indicators for determination of the performance of commu- 
nity colleges in serving state and local needs. If identified needs have 
been translated into institutional goals, what types okperformance in- 
dicators can community colleges use to examine the impact of their pro- 
grams and services in relationship to these goals? Although it is not 
possible in this chapter to prov ide a comprehensive account of indicators 
of community college impact, it is possible to illustrate the kinds of indi- 
cators that might be useful in providing information about the impacts 
of community college education to state and local agencies* 

Table 3 pro\ ides a series of measures corresponding to different 
constituent groups in the community college. Each group is divided into 
impact categories in which specific measures of institutional impact can 
be tabulated. In the constituent group of students, for example, it is pos- 
sible to measure institutional impact in four categories. Similar mea- 
sures can examine institutional impact in relationship to constituent 
groups of faculty and state and local agencies. In each case a suggestion 
is prov ided concerning the direc (ion of change necessary to improve the 
perfoiinanec of the* institution. Change will generally be advantageous 
to the constituent group. 

The constituent group of state and local agencies will be ol* 
particular interest to community college faculty and administrators 
because it contains impact measures that can be used to support 
ebudgetaiy requests to state legislatures and coordinating boards. Each 
of the three impact categories have a unique relationship to institutional 
goals and agency criteria for dec isions about the allocation of resources. 
In the category of resource requirements, it is important to measure 
change ovei time in a community colleges resource needs as an indica- 
tion of the extent to which programmatic adjustments have been made 
by the institution in response to changing state resouVj e c onditious. Fac- 
ing a condition ol austerity, state and local agencies will respond posi- 
tively to measures of reduced institutional resource requirements ev ident 
in data reflecting a decline in the level of faculty and staff, reduced ex- 
penditures per full time equivalent student, increasing student to faculty 
latiqs, and dec lining expenditure per student and degree. Community 
colleges that can produce quantitative data to show change in resource re- 
quirements, a ltd the piograiiunatic and budgetary impacts thereof, 
should be able to make a strong case for improved support if and when 
regional economic conditions dictate a change in funding policies. 



Tabic 3. Measures of Impac t for Community Colleges . 

Suggested Impact Measures 



Constituent Group 
impact Category 



Desirable 
Direction 



Students % 
"Student Development 



Curriculum 



Instruction 



Suppoit Services 



, Faculty 

Compensation 



State and Local Agent w 
Resource Requirements 



Attractiveness 



Scores on achievement tests * * 
Transfer perfonnancein 4-year piograius 
Success on job (via follow-up survey) 
Cohort survival rates ^ 
Performance on licensing exam 

(in appropriate fields) 
Job placement performance 

(via follow- up survey) 
Match with job market as indicated by 

placement rates 
Deletion, modification, or addition of 

courses and programs 
Student opinions of program quality 
Courses per full-time equivalent fatuity 
Existence of faculty development program 
Student/Faculty ratios 
Match of student needs and modes of 

instruction used by faculty 
Instruction dollars per full-time 

equivalent student 
Libary volumes and utilization rates 
Resources for and utilization of 

counseling services a 
Resources for and utilization of remedial 
services 



Professional Opnnrr unities P 



Salary levels 

Salary per course equivalent 

Tenure provisions 
Travel allowances - 
Courses per faculty 



Total budget 

Change in budget 

Salary levels of faculty and stall 
. Expenditures per full-time equivalent, 
student 

Student/Faculty ratio 

Expenditures per student and degree 

Numbers of applicants divided by local 
high school graduates 

Test scores of entering students 

Market shaie of enrollments 

Admissions yield rate 
^Change in enrollment relative to all 

„ community colleges 



* Table 3. Measures of Impact for Community Colleges (continued) 



Constituent Gwup 




Desirable 


Impact Category 


Suggested Impact Aleasu^es 


Direction 


State and Local Agencies 




\ 


Attrac livene»s (continued) 


Number or percentage of out-of-distnet 




students 


\ 


Organisational Health 


Clarity of institutional plan* and budgets 




Average tenure of chief executive officer 


i 

. t 




Shifts in shates of enrollment for key 




student categories 


t ■ 




Faculty and staff rnbiale (via survey or 




expert opinion) 


t 




Availability of information 




Condition of physical plant 


t 



The attractiveness and organizational health categories require a 
diffeteift format for impact data than that described in resource require- 
ments "These categories contain data .that can be used by two-year col- 
leges in a healthy state economy to improve their competitive position in 
the quest foi public resources. For example, if community college fac- 
ultv%tind^dministrators can .show that a rising pioportion of regional 
high schooj[ graduates are enteiing the college, test scores of entering 
students aix\on the iise, increasing numbers of out-of-district students 
are enrolling in the college, changing patterns of enrollment are evident 
in relationship to other colleges, and the market share of enrollment is 
high, then a case for improved funding can be put forward in com- 
parison to other colleges. 

A similar trend can be observed in the organizational health 
category. Community colleges that operate on the basis of precise plans 
and budgets, collect and maintain data that demonstrate high morale 
among faculty and staff, operate an efficient physical plant, document 
shifts in the share of enrollment in key student catc-goiies, and regularly 
collect and disseminate information on the impacts and cost benefits of 
college programs and services can develop an advantage over other 
types of institutions in appropriations decisions. Caution should be 
exerc ised in the use of impact data with state agencies because eoriflic ts 
can at ise within and between institutions regarding the interpretation of 
such data. The measures in Table 3 suggest, for example, that state and 
local agencies will generally be better served by higher student -faculty 
ratios. The ability of various higher education institutions to achieve 
desired ratios depends heavily on the mission and types of programs 
offered by a particular institution, with some institutions better able to 
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achieve high ratios than others. Such conflicts are ultimately addressed 
and resolved* in the political process in which resource decisions arc- 
made. All factors being equal, it is better to collect impact data for use in. 
resource allocation decisions than to ignore such data and rely on' 
political rhetoric and sympathetic staff to. resolve problems. 

When working with impact, measures, it is generally not suffi- 
cient to place sole reliance on one set ofval'ues. A good strategy is to use 
comparative statistics indicating change over time for a single commu- 
nity college, comparable statistics for several community colleges", and 
aggregate comparisons of community colleges with other types of in- 
Stitu„ons. Presently, information is not sufficient about these indicators 
and how they relate to each other to determine that an absolute value of 
oOpercent on a particular measure is good or bad. It is easier to justify 
an increase in the value from 48 percent to 52 percent as good, or that 
improvement has occurred in the progression from 48 percent to 52 per- 
cent. Comparative strategies of this type should be used with caution, ' 
however; since statistics are not always valid and reliable. 

Summary and Conclusion 

A fundamental premise of this chapter is that the availability of a 
wide range of indicators of the extent to which certain goals-goals with 
a definitive relationship to state and local needs - are achieved by a com- 
munity college will improve planning and resource allocation decisions 
I he 1980s and 1990s arc going to be periods ofslgniiicant change for 
higher education. Community colleges, like all other institutions, must 
be prepared to make changes and take risks to ensure success and sur- 
vival. One area that needs more attention is the relationship of higher 
ed-.-cation institutions to state and local agencies. This is particularly 
important for community colleges because they receive support from 
both levels of government. Driven by general concerns abc t excessive 
government spending, state and local agencies are scrutinizing funding 
requests more carefully and are asking for more information abouj the 
outcomes and impacts generated by community colleges. College- 
leaders must understand the* various goals and impacts of community 
college education in the state and locality both now and in the future. 
Ideally, these goals should reflect not only the mission of the col'<-. ic - but 
those of actual and potential competitors as well. A carefully developed 
statement of goals should provide a basis for assessing the advantages « 
and disadvantages a specific community college has in ach : ving each 

ur 
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goal, Only with tompaiati\e inclination will it be possible to develop 
the programs 1 and strategies necessary to. adapt the institution to its en- 
vironment and identified competitors. 

Of signal importance in developing strategies for the future is the 
precept that a college should do well whatevet it sets out to accomplish, 
even if this means scaling dovv n or phasing out peripheral programs and 
activities. Ifcommunitv college faculty,and administrators cannot make 
the case clearly to state and local agencies and to the community at large 
that programs and sen ices are effective and efficient, they will risk los- 
. ing funds and enrollment to those institutions that can. 
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Understanding the impact of federal policies and programs 
on community colleges and a statement of the benefits of 
community college programs to the community, the state, * 
and the nation are prerequisites for shaping federal policies 
to meet institutional needs. State boards, trustees ^and 
administrators, and national organizations must work 
together«to improve community college impact through 
expanded awareness of institutional needs. 



Shaping Federal Policy to 
Maximize Institutional Impact 



Joseph P. Cosand 
Mary. Jane Calais 



Recent discussions with .staff members of the American Association of 
Community and Junior Colleges (AACJC)- in particular, a discussion 
on October 2, 1981 -indicate agreement on the fact that community 
and junior colleges have not examined and analyzed the impact of their 
programs, services, and political strategics on federal policies and pro- 
grams. However, there is also agreement that over the past thirty-five 
years, since the end of World War. II , there has been an increasing de- 
pendence of these colleges on fiMeral financial aid and entitlement pro- 
grams The failure to examine community colleges' impact upon federal 
policy does not mean that there is an absence of impact. College presi- 
dents arc informed of pending and actual legislative activities by AAG- 
JC through a vice-president for legislation and are encouraged to main- 
tain close and continuous liaison with their respective representatives, 
senators, and congressional aides and with members of the pertinent 
congressional committees. It does mean, however, that there is little, if 
any, ongoing analysis of the impact or effectiveness of the actions taken 

"Hmtnnxi 94tftfw«is, rn» $H Vu» I Mix IM« \u\ws IUti Jlllif YWi ky ^ k ()5 
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by the AACJC stall 01 by the college presidents in relationship to the 
development or operation of federal policy and programs. 

During fourteen months in office as deputy commissioner of 
higher education in the U.S. Office of Education and in countless dis- 
cussions over the past twenty years with representatives and their aidesj 
especially Al Quie, John Brademas, Edith Green, William Ford, and 
Tom Wolannin, we have noted harsh criticism of college presidents and 
staff for their negligence in contacting and informing congressional per- 
sonnel and aides about colleges* needs, programs, and services. There is 
considerable ignorance among federal officials about the total educa- 
tional program of the community college in relationship to its rnulti<al~ 
eteel mission. There is also bewilderment as to why institutions neglect 
to make contac t with representatives in the local service region and why 
the> seem disinterested in federal contacts during various conferences 
and meetings in Washington, D.C. There is complete agreement that 
contacts with congressional personnel should not be the exclusive or pri- 
mary responsibility of AACJC staff, but that the representatives, sena- 
tors, and aides need to maintain direct contact with college presidents 
,and staff in th; field. 

There are similarities between the views of governing bodies in 
Washington, D.C, and the view soft he governing bodies in the various 
states. The general feeling is thai federal and state officials are contacted 
only when something is wanted, and, as one would expect, this feeling 
can easily turn into a negative reaction toward any request for support 
or assistance. There is also a feeling that institutional staff maintain a 
strong concern about the revenues and resources available to support in- 
stitutional piogiarns, but fail to exhibit a similar concern about the out- 
comes or impacts generated by these resources. A high percentage of 
telephone calls and v isits from the field to one ol the authors during ser- 
vice as deputy commissioner of higher education concerned only re- 
quests for assistance to a spec illc institution. There was little or no input 
from tlie field of a broader nature descriptive of ecluc ational problems or 
needs facing community colleges at the state or regional level. Educa- 
tion of the federal bureaucracy was left almost exclusively to the stall of 
AACJC* and to the grossly understaffed Office of Comrn jnity Cll^cs 
in the U.S. Ollic e of Education. Previous direc tors of the Office of Com- 
munity Colleges. Marie Martin and later Helena Howe, were laced 
with an almost impossible task of comniunic at ion between the federal 
bureaucracy and community colleges throughout the United States, 

In order to comprehend the enormity of this task, one has only to 
understand that there is little knowledge and understanding in the feci- 
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cral burcautijc) and in the executive and legislative branches of 
government about community colleges. To most elected officials or sup- 
port staff, comniunitv collegl-sare understood not in terms of the totality 
of their mission but rather in a narrow, simplistic sense. AACJC and 
communitv college personnel must accept responsibility for the educa- 
tion of federal officials and in doing so should advocate full understand- 
ing and support of the comprehensive mission of the community college, 
At the same time AACJC and institutional officials should be prepared 
to document - through systematic collection, analysis, and organization 
of date — the specific impacts of community colleges on students, 
business and industry, the community, Mate and local agencies, and 
federal programs and policies in relationship to resources generated 
through local taxes, state aid, and federal financial aid and entitlement 
programs Onl> through an approach combining elements of adv ocacy 
and selec tive use of data can community colleges expect to educate fed- 
eral agencies and officials and gain understanding and support for the 
total mission of the college. 

National Indicators for Community Colleges 

The executive and legislative branches of government <uid the 
various elements of federal bureaucracy that have an impact on com- 
munity colleges through policy, funding, and regulation must be made 
and kept aware of the scope and outcomes Of the comprehensive institu- 
tional mission Data such as the following (Yarrington, 1981b) are fun- 
damental for their education and understanding if community colleges 
are to expect continued, and perhaps growing, support: 

A Number of Communis, Junior, and Technical College* (Full. 1980). 
1,231 total 

1,049 public institutions 
- 182 pnviitr institutions 

B Enrollment in Community, Junior, and Tc-ttmif.il Colleges (lull !980j, 
4 8 million total students 
> 0 million pan-tune students 
I 8 million lull-tuny students 
\ h million students enrolled m public colleges 

16 million students enrolled m pnvute colleges 
\ 0 million additional students i-n rolled m noiu i it lit programs 

C l*i itrntagi of Vlults laghucn Vuisuml Old* r I'molled in Community . Junto! , oi 
I e( hm< al Collrgrs { 1980-81 Ac ademu Yeai ), 

7 1 pert cut ol adults eighteen > ears and uklei in U.S. population were cut oiled in 
community. junior, or technical colleges m 1980-81 
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!I 2 million -"adults eighteen vears .utd older enrolled of a lotai population of 150 

mtltioifeaduii learners 
4.8 million Tegular credit enrollment (fall 1981) 

2.4 million enrollment in iionregulai semesters, trimester,., summer sessions 
4.0 million noncredit programs, 

D Percentage of College Student Population tn United ales Lurolled in Communitx* 
Junior, and Technical Colleges (1979): 

53% of all first anil second [jcmi U.S. college students were enrolled in two > ear insti- 
tutions (1979) ' 
'5,487,214 (53 percent) first and second year students in twa-year institutions 
'5,065.903 (47 peicent) fust and second year students in fcur-\cat institutions 

R Percentage of Credit Students Enrolled in Commun»4> , Junior, aiuTTeclmical 
Colleges over the Traditional College Ages of 18-21 (1980) 





Full T ime 


Part Time 


Total 


1 7 and below 


57,000 


12,000 . 


69,000 ( 2 percent 


18-19 


828.000 


182,000 


1.010,000 (33 peieent) 


20-21 


287,000 


163.000 


450.000(15 percent) 








(50 percent) 


22-24 






(50 percent) 


160,000 


256,000 


416.000(13 peicent) 


25-29 ' 


107,000 


320.000 


427.000(14 percent) 


30-34 


60,000 


233,000 


293,000 ( 9 percent) 


35 and over (est ) 


76,000 


346.000 


422,000 (14 percent) 



V Percentage of Women Students Enrolled lor Credit in Cominunitv , Juttiof , and 
Technical Colleges (1980): 



AACJC SCES 
Men 2.21 U 12 Tl7 percent) Men 1,994,426 (44 pen en t) 

Women 2. 511,411 (53 percent) Women 2,493,502 (56 per cent) 

G Black and Hispanic Knrulliiicni in Cornnmnitv, Jumoi and 1 echnieal Colleges 
(1930): 

Bi.uk and Hispnm enrollment ir, two >ear college* in 1980 c \icc dec! the u represen- 
tation in the U S population (b> percentage of enrollment and pt it cittage of total 
population) 

Blacks were 10 pecent and Hispanic s less than 5 percent ol the U.S. population 
eighteen years and fiver in 1980 



Category 


Enrollment 
(TwQ'Year College) 


Percentage of^ 
Enrollment 


White (non-Hispanic ) 


3,160 790 


(79 peicent) 


Black (non- Hispanic) 


422,616 


(1 1 percent) 


Hispanic 


226,918 


( 6 percent) 


Asian or Pacific Islander 


97,223 


( 2 percent) 


American Indian/Alaskan Native 


42,881 


( 1 percent) 


Nonresident Alien 


52,038 


( V percent) 



n * 
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H. AuragcCoM Per full Turn (>i-<Jit Student KiiruiliiK-nt in Community, Junior, and 
* * . Technical Colleges ( 1 980) 

Average cost per full-tune equivalent (FTE) / S2,048 per FTK 

1980 Full-time credit enrollment / 1,795,422 FTE 

1980 Part-time credit enrollment / 2,794, 197,FTE 

1980 Education and general ucpcnditiuc* / $6,727,784,000 

Volume 1 of the U.S. Office of Educations annual evaluation 
report for fiscal year 1981 states that the pnmary goal of postsccondary 
education programs in the Department of Education is to increase edu- 
cational opportunity. This statement, with variations, is reflected in the 
mission statements of most community colleges. However, the data in 
Table 1 reveal that postsecondary institutions, including community 
colleges, are not increasing educational opportunity for low-income stu- 
dents measured over the five-year period of 1974-1978. Students from 
families with incomes o\ er $25 thousand were three times as likely to en- 
roll in college compared to those from families with incomes under $d0 
thousand. This statistic stands out when community colleges give 
homage to the stated philosophy of increasing educational opportunity. 

Note chat thete is a clear trend toward declining enrollment rates 
in the $15 thousand and over family income categories — a trend that is 
in contrast to t^e relatively stable enrollment rates for dependent stu- 
dents from lower-income families. However, it should be emphasized 
that the low-income student enrolls in a ratio of approximately 1:3 with 
the higher-income student. This is a fact of major significance for com- 
munity colleges committed to a principle of low or no student tuition. 
The question must be asked: Do community colleges geneiate impacts 
and benefits that closely comply with statements of institutional mission 
as well as with the stated goals of government agencies siuh as, the U.S. 
Office of Education? 

Community college officials, especially student financial aid offi- 
cers, are well aware of the various forms of student financial aid pro- 
grams and the implications for such programs of initiatives currently 
proposed by the Reagan administration. Table 2 (U.S. Department of 
Education, 1980a) presents data that show a much lower percentage of 
community college students receiving federally funded financial assis- 
tance than students attending four-year colleges and proprietary 
schools. Perhaps this can be explained by the lower cost of attending a 
community college, by commuting from home, or by working part time. 
\ low ever, one must question whether the community colleges have pro- 
vided sufficient and clear information to state and local constituencies 
and to the federal gen eminent to bettei serve the financial needs of the 
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Table 1. Percentage of Eighteen to Twenty-Four- Year-Old Dependent 
Family Members Enrolled in College, by Sex and Family Income 



Family Income 




Percentage ltt-24 Enrolled 




All Students 


1974 


/ '// J 


1 976 


1977' 


1978 




l.).U Vc 


14.3% 


I4.59r 


13,1% 


13- 1 % 




14.9 


15.0 


15.1 


* 15.5 


15.1 


in nnn- id. ooo 


20. / 


22 I 


21.4 


19.3 


18.4 
23'.2 




30.5 


29,2 


32.8 


26.4 


On nnn oa. ooo 


43.3 


41 4 


44 1 


38.2 


32.6 


23.000 + 


58.8 


58.1 


55 2 


54.6 


48.1 


Aitiie 












C A * (inn 


10 2/V 


16.752 


17 2tf 


14,4 # 


16.6% 


^ 000- <} QQ(f 
J.l'Uu" :j, J r\r 


JO .0 


17,7 


17.1 


17.4 


17.2 


in nnn- i »i ooo 


.><} *• 
22. / 


" 24 9 


22.6 


20. -1 


19.6 


i jjUUU*' 1 >,Tfl 


32.2 


:n.o 


33 1 


27.2 


25.1 
32.9 




if** 
H / 


43.8 


H 8 


40 1 


25.000 - 


58 i 


50.2 


52 9 


"j.t n * 


47.0 


remote 












S 0- 4/J99 


io tv;< 




12 h l 7f 


12.15 


10.8% 


5,000- 9,999 


12 f 


15,0 


13 5 


I'M) 


13.4 


10,000-14.999 


18 8 


22 1 


20.4 


18.4 


17.3 


1 5.000- 19,999 


28 7 


2 { > 2 * 


32,5 


25 7 


21.7 


20.000-24,999 


H 6 


41,4 


40 4 


36 3 


32 2 


25,000 + 


59,7 


58.1 


57 9 


55 3 


49.0 


Wir t ' C *«if< uKiirrf from t' .S 


Kim .tu ;ti ( 




SmcN P-20 





students in order to provide increasing educational opportunity . One 
must also ask whether the community college is affordable in terms of 
the burden a student must bear The data in Table 2 show that a high 
percentage of low-income students enrolled in loui-\eai colleges receive 
student assistance This is not true for community colleges. College fac- 
ulty and administrators need to impress upon the fedeial government 
the fact the underen roll merit of low -income .students in community col- 
leges is a tragic waste of human resources at the regional and national 
levels. ' > 

Improving Federal Assistance Through Impact Analysis 

The U S. Department of F.dueatron's Annual Evaluation Repot 1 
(1980b) includes various tables itemizing federal assistance to commu- 
nity colleges under specific federal progpms and compares such assis- 
tance with that provided to other types of post secondary institutions. 
Data are provided for fourteen programs of assistance: 
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Table 2. Percentage of Undergraduates Enrolled at Least Half-Time 
Receiving Aid from One or More Student Assistance Programs 1 
- (Unduplicatcd Count) 1978-79 





By Family Income Group 


Percent 


Dependent 


S 0-5,999 


769c 




6,000-11.999 


67 




12.000-17,999 


47 




18,000-24,999 


27 




25.000-29,999 


21 




30.000 oi more-" 




Independent 




All Siuck-nts 




36 



• * Ih Institutional •Catetjar} 

4- Year Public 3(j<;; 

4-Ycai Prixaic 45 

2 -Year* Public 26 

2- Year Private 37 

Pi oprieiary (33 

r I Iitm- s iih hi* miiK B.isk IZthM aimn.il (Jpjmruimi) ( ,1^, Suppii mvnul Murjtioiul 

Opponumu C«r.ntr% Vii,nn ti I Dim! S U) «iui! U W ii, Gudiaiiiml Suitkiit !.<mm, ami flic Collie 
HorUSfuih liiidiHMl.iviiM.uiM pnnsLims Mm Si.ui* Siinlrm Iih vims, vs (/mm I Wain is mil 
in* hide <J 

J t niisicirnc! imlrptmlrm oi pan m.il suppon fuj Minimi .im! (liMnhtjijon purpm/s 
Sonne t'h Dfp.intiiriii of I,<Iik. HHui, |«ifflj 4 | 

• Basic Educational Opportunity Grant (BEOG) Programs 
{Pell Grants) 

• Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grants Program 

• State Student Incentive Gran' Program 

• College Work-Study Program- 

• National Direct Student Loan Program 

• Guaranteed Student Loan Program 

• Upward Bound Program 

• Talent Search Program 

• Special Services for Disadvantaged Students 

• Developing Institution Program 

• Cooperative Education Program 

• Community Service Program 

• Vocational Programs for Disadvantaged Students ' 

• College Library Resources 

Analyses should be mad- of the actual assistance provided to 
community colleges through these federal progiams in comparison to 
stated, argued, and defensible needs for assistance to two-year institu- 
tions In addition, research should be undertaken to compare the 
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amounts and percentages of federal assistance pm% iclccl tu community 
colleges with that provided tu other types of postseeundary in.stitutions. 
Data from such analyses art' essential if community colleges ate to argue 
and lobby for im leased support from a position of stiength rather than 
from the more common emotional position jl>( "we must have more" 
regardless of whether substantive data are available to support such re- 
quests in relationship to legisJative committees, administrative depart- 
ments, and regulator) offices. An approach based on hard data could 
and should have measurable impact upon the fedeial assistance pro- 
vided to community colleges. 

Togc neiate positive outcomes and impacts with federal agencies 
in relationship lu community college programs, administrators will 
need to employ techniques other than simplistic analyses concerning 
various programs of fedeial assistance. Data should be represented in a 
clear, concise format free from jargon and equivocal language. There is 
a greater need today foi voluntary cooperation through understanding 
and shared . .formation than ever before in the history of the community 
college movement. The autonomy that jndiv iclual colleges, presidents, 
boards of trustees, faculty members, and state systems ol communitv 
colleges have enjoyed for more than thiee dec ades is being replac ed by <i 
code of self-iyjgltst with resultant conllic ts and div isivene.s.s. To lithe a 
clear and visible impact upon federal agencies tesponsiblc for establish- 
ment of polic it s and piov ision of funds, c ommunity colleges will need to 
present a united position impeivious to attack. Exaggerated claims and 
requests advanced in discussions and 'hearing*" will be challenged and 
will c icate a c lunate ol suspie ion with rxspec t to the oveiall presentation. 
Tin positive impact cleared bv communitv college stall' will become 1 a 
negative impac t with the ae c ornpany ing danger ol loss ol influence and 
financial resources:- * 

The following ate spec iflc examples of recent federal legislation 
including comamniiy colleges and agency perceptions ol the mission 
and impa* ts of these institutions: 

Th* hh tease in the half < cm/ of HlCOG or Pell Grants although the imrease 
falls short uflhe tummumt} i allege goats of ! 00 percent support. The la i lure to 
reach to 100 percent figures for Bl'XXi and Pell Chants, which would 
have "increased the opportunity foi post.sec ondary education" was a 
politieal compromise anions institutions of higher education in accord 
with their own m II interests. It did not provide maximum benefits to 
sfudc nts from low m< mm families who have dec idedly less oppoi tunitv 
to go on to college loiiipared to students from more affluent families. 
Several questions must be raised. Did the legislators understand the real 
philosophy of financial need and human rcsoui'e development for the 
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benefit ufoui total MMk'tJ,' Did the community college presidents and 
state board directors support the AACJC presentations and lobby. ef- 
forts? Was a unified position put forward b> college and association per- 
sonnel based on slicing, factual, understandable, and defensible argu- 
ment?, ' * 

The increase in the amount of vocational education funds for community 
colleges Vocational education funds for community colleges historically 
have been a subject of debate among agencies at both the federal and 
state levels Federal and state agencies concerned with the allocation 
and use of such funds have been dominated by secondary education 
philosophies along with a conviction that community colleges were in- 
terested only in academic programs or perhaps in a diluted form of voca- 
tional education. Attitudes of this type are still prevalent in federal and 
state agencies today. Such attitudes have been detrimental to the expan- 
sion of vocational and technical programs in community colleges. In 
19/2, a statement was made by a highly placed federal official involved 
in vocational education, that there werejuw, if any, community colleges 
in the t'nked States with acceptable vocational-technical programs and 
that there should be twenty exemplary vocational-technical center:, 
established as examples for community collegcs*to study and to emulate. 
Several questions need to be raised: Are community college boards, 
presidents, and faculties committed to a comprehensive philosophy of 
education and therefore to the concept of \ oca tional- technical educa- 
tion 0 Are vocational programs, when offered, given the same status and 
financial support as the a< ademic programs? Are the faculty c* embers in 
vo( ational programs paid on a basis commensurate with then "skill" and 
"work" experience just as "academic program" facult) are paid for 
graduate work and teaching experience? In othei words, have commu- 
nity colleges put forward a united position in support of this facet of the 
education program in state capitals and in Washington, D.C., before 
the Congress and federal bureaucracy? 

Specific example's of accomplishment, partial accomplishment, 
and failure can be described in relationship to each ol the fourteen assis- . 
tance programs mentioned earlier in the chapter. Additional examples 
could Ik* described in relationship to the Comprehensive Employment 
and Training Act (CETA) program, Grants for the Construction of 
Facilities, and Nursing Education Assistance progiams. All of these 
programs are part of present and past history . The peiformatice of com- 
munity colleges in terms of success and failure in these programs needs 
to be dissected and s< rutinized in order to more cleaiiy understand the 
reasons underlying institutional impact, or lack thereof, upon federal 
policy and funding On the basis of such scrutiny, community colleges 
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as a totality must plan fui the immediate and long-range future. Com- 
munity colleges are much different today than in 1970 and will be even 
more different in 1990 than they are today. What Vole will the federal 
gov eminent play in student and institutional assistance, and will such 
assistance he categorical or noricategoric al? What is the role of coin* 
rnunity colleges in influencing and determining federal policies and 
funding — both philosophic all) and materially ? Community colleges 
must de\o|e time and resources to the analysis of possible oi probable 
changes in federal politics, funding, and regulations. Perhaps by in- 
creasing awareness through analysis of impact, community college of- 
ficials at the national lex el (AACJC), state level (coordinating boards), 
and local lex el (institutions) will understand the need loi proactixe strat- 
egies, rather than reactive strategies, and the fact dial advocacy is fun- 
damental to the impact that institutions have on federal policy and 
funding. 

Emerging Federal Program and Policy Initiatives 

The following federal piogiam and polic y initiatives and area* of 
interest aie probabilities, possibilities, ot eventualities in the near futuie 
unless community colleges c an agree to prcfei red ac (ions and c onxiruc 
appropriate ai*ciu ies that institutional preference is beneficial, not only 
to staff and students but also to loc al communities, states, and the nation 
as a whole. 

i. Campus-based student aid in the jorm of "block* grants. Do com- 
munity college fat ulty and administratois haxc an opinion as to what is 
the best and most equitable form of student and fluatu ial aid for the c col- 
leges and the students? 

2 College "tax credit" Will a tax credit or a \ouc liei system ailed 
((immunity college enrollment, the types of students enroled, and 
therefore the educational program in totality? 

3. State commissions assigned the responsibility for distribution of smaller 
amounts of federal funds Will sm h ( oinrnissions be lepiesentatixe of post- 
secondary education? Will community tol leges «be able to compete on 
equal footing with four year colleges and the universities for diminish- 
ing amounts of federal aid? Would such an action exacerbate the grow- 
ing trend toward what Riesman ( 1080) has called in Iris rc< cut, work, On 
Hit>lier Education, the battle of "all against all" for survived purposes? 

L Constantly increasing tuition at community wlleges to compensate for 
diminished financial support at tin local, state, and federal lewis. Will increasing 
tuition eliminate almost entirely the opportunity for hundreds of thou- 
sands of potential students to further their education? Inc reasing educa- 
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tional opportunity is <i national goal .supported by the Department of Ed- 
ucation. Is it the responsibility of the federal go\ernment to guarantee 
an entitlement to educational opportunity through the provision of stu- 
dent aid programs? It is the responsibility of community college 
trustees, administrators, and national oiganuations to create a climate 
in Washington, D C, where such support becomes an actuality, not 
just a hope. 

5. Emphasis on quality. Lip service is given to the importance of 
quality in programs, but do institutional actions match institutional 
rhetoric? Are community colleges in real danger of drifting into "educa- 
tional slums" as have so many public schools? Are community colleges 
turning out illiterate students with the result that the image of the insti- 
tution ill not support requests for assistance locally, statewide, or na- 
tionally*'* Are faculty and administrators too concerned with keeping 
seats filled to realize that the lack of a quality program is a financial 
waste to taxpayers at all levels? 

6. Concern with fraud and misuse of federal funds. The Office of the 
Inspector General in the Department of Education was established to 
investigate irresponsibility and possible fraud in the expenditure of fed- 
eral funds. Claims of ignorance- and therefore innocence are an 
unacceptable excuse for slipshod business procedures in the manage- 
ment of federal funds whether these funds are Fin student aid, Title III, 
or miscellaneous programs. Each case of mismanagement is a negative 
commentary on the image of community colleges in general. The com- 
bination of several cases of mismanagement will have an impact, a nega- 
tive impact, on the image of two-year colleges and their mission in a 
changing society. 

7. Marketing or salesmanship. By offering anything and every- 
thing, regardless of how the program or course may appear to the 
public , are cornrnunitv colleges losing support among constituents who 
may influence individuals ami agencies in Washington or in state capi- 
tals responsible fur establishment of policy and provision of funds? 
Marketing is a positive approach when used to expand an educational 
program in response to a justifiabl ted. Salesmanship is not worthy of 
community colleges when it is used to enroll students to llll seats to 
maintain assistance. The image created through the market pustute uj 
the institution, or lack thereof, will have a major impact uponpohc y and 
funding initiatives put forward by higher education institutions com- 
peting for policy and financial support. 

8. Am- media for teaching and leaping. Aie cornrnunitv colleges to 
be competitive in the use of presently available and soon-to-be available 
media lor learning and teaching? Is the image of the institution, through 
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intrainstitutional research and development, to be one of creativity and 
innovation directed toward improvement of the educational program 
and therefore toward improvement in the benefits lor students? Will 
such an image create an impact in Washington circles that may lead to 
support for assistance through the National Institute of Education and 
the Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary Education? Will com- 
munity colleges allocate funds I'oi innovation and creativ ity within their 
own budgets or will outside souices he expected to provide all the funds 
or most of the resources for faculty development and educational change? 

^ Many other examples of impact-related federal initiatives could 
be listed and described. Of looming importance is a legislative brief re- 
cently issued by Richard Wilson (1981), vice-president for governmen- 
tal relations at AACJC, requesting assistance from community colleges 
concerning a forthcoming legislative proposal. Assurance has been pro- 
vided In federal officials that information will be submitted to the presi- 
dent related to the impact of the proposal on community colleges. Im- 
portant questions emerge, however; h the president sufficiently conver- 
sant with the topic to respond? If not, will the topic and related informa- 
tion be refetred to a subordinate for response? Will the information be 
reviewed carelulK , or will it be given only token consideration due to a 
lack of time and interest? 

The legislative brief issued through AACJC reads as follows: 

Attention: Student Financial Aid Officers' 

The Department of Education has submitted a preliminary pro- 
posal to the Office of Management and Budget (OMB) at the 
White House that would consolidate three campus-based stu- 
Mcnt financial aid programs into a block grant. The three af- 
fected prog-urns are. the College Work-Study program (CWS), 
the National Direct Student Loan program (NDSE), and the 
Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grant program 
(SKOG) The department expects to submit a final proposal to 
Congress in January and has asked the higher education com- 
munitv to help shape the legislation. The Office of Governmen- 
tal Relations at AACJC needs youi assistance in determining the 
impact ol this proposal on community colleges and their 
students. We would appreciate youi comments on the following 
questions. Please send reactions to Richard E. Wilson, vice- 
president tor govci mncntal relations at AACJC. 
! . Should institutions h<«ve a single pot of money to use at their 
discretion? 
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^ \ 

2. Should all institutions be required to participate,^ all three 
components;' if eligible? 

3. Should the department encourage institutional participa-l 
tion in the self-tfelp components? 

4. Should the department be concerned about institutions put- 
" ting allltTeijvfunding into one program? 

3^ Should new schools be accepted at a time of declining fund- 
ing? 

6. If funds are redupH, should institutions shoulder the bur- 
den equally, regardless of enrollment or need patterns? 

7. Should the secretary have di:cretion over a minimal per- 
centage of the funds? If so, to what end should this funding 

*, be directed? 

8. What funding protection, if any, should be given _to institu- 
tions? State allotments^ conditional guarantees, or fair share? 

9. Should institutions be required to match any or all of the 
programs? Which ones? 

10. If matches are desirable, should they be matches as in 
NDSL (when it goes into the fund) or as in CWS (when it 
goes to the student)? % 

1 1 . Should the NDSL default rate be the sole criterion for 
determining if an institution's NDSL program should be 
limited? 

12. Should cancellation benefits for NDSL be reduced or elimi- 
nated? 

13. Should the institutional year/calendar year IY-CY separa- 
tion be maintained? 

14. Should the administrative allowance reflect administrative 
costjj? « \ 

15. Has the maintenance of effort (IvIOE) been a useful concept? 

16. Are there benefits to having subprograms within a program, 
such as^JLD (Job Locafion and Development) and CSL 

* (Community Service Learning) within CWS (College 

Work-Study)? 

17. Have the carry-over, carry-back L.. jres of CWS been a 
" significant benefit to the majority of participating institu- 
tions? Would the flexibility afforded by a consolidated pro- 

* gram be of greater benefit? 

\ * 

Wilson's brief is a good example of communication and of how 
AACJC and the community colleges can work together to improve 
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understanding of federal initiatives and, through unified action, shape * 
these initiatives to meet current and future needs of two-year colleges. 
Neither organization can function effectively without the full knowl- 
edge, understanding and support of the other. Ignorance or arrogance 
on the part of cdmmunity college boards, presidents, faculty members, 
AACJC staff, or a state chancellor, either by accident or design, is un- 
conscionable. If Riesrnan is correct in his prediction of a "battle of all 
against alf within higher education, there can be no room for self- 
interest and self-aggrandizement within and among parties to the com- 
munity college enterprise. Dual forces of declining resources and press- 
ing federal initiatives present a compelling mandate to community col- 
lege administrators and agenc y heads to provide enlightened leadership 
for the immediate and long-range future of two-year colleges. Examina- 
tion and understanding of tht< impact of federal policies and programs 
on community colleges, combined with clear demonstration of the 
benefits of college programs to the community, the state, and the nation 
will prevent the federal gov eminent — the Congress, the administration, 
and the Department of Education — from imposing arbitrary controls on 
community colleges. 
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Job satisfaction among faculty and Uajfis essential if a 
community college is to maximize its impact in relationship 
to internal and external constituencies. Sound management is 
a requisite for job satis/action. Community colleges need to make 
improvements in management in order to maximize impact. 




Organizing Management to 
Maximize Community 
College Impact 
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loday the idea (hat (he faculty and staff of a college are its s.ngle most 
important resource has gained wide acceptance, [fa college is to achieve 
its goals and generate maximum impact in relationship to multiple con- 
stitueiKK-s, a strong index of job satisfaction is essential. Faculty and 
staff Who lack motivation and commitment clearly will not he able to 
contribute in a meaningful way to the educational development of stu- 
dents, tiy establishment of new linkages with business and industry, 
and the provision of economic and social benefits to the community 
through teaching and service. Job satisfaction is a determinant of im- 
pact. I: is the single most important fa< tor guiding decisions by the in- 
dividual with respect to the commitment of energy and resources to~the 
achievement of institutional goals. 

In this chaptcTXn^icjj* examined in terms of its status as a pro- 
duct of faculty and staff job satisfaction. Incentives are described tfijt 
motivate faculty and staff to expand or contract efforts toward goal 
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achievement, and ,.i i clationsfiip U established between job satisfaction 
and impact in specific categories of activ it> . The chapter concludes with 
an examination of causative factors related to job satisfaction and 
presents«a series of recommendations that can be implemented in com- 
munity colleges to improve management and therein to maximize im- 
pact through improvement of fatuity and staff job satisfaction. 

Job Satisfaction and Impact 

Community colleges presumably exist to meet student needs and 
those of organizations and groups in the community at large. The con- 
cept of need implies some fomi of impact that the college will disc barge 
,in relationship to identified individuals, groups, and organizations. 
Impact is a driving force within community college education bee ause it 
is a yardstick by which need satisfaction, 01 the lack thereof, can be 
measured. For impact to occur— that is, the needs cf individuals, 
groups, and organizations served by ihe college are satisfied— lac ulty 
and staff must ac hie\ e satisfac lion through perfoi manfe. Satisfac tion is 
an important influence on individual behavior, and it is a major deter- 
minant of impac t. Attempts to maximize or improve institutional im- 
pact in relationship to students, business and industry, community 
groups, and other, constituenc ies without considering behav ioial effee ts 
ol the existing icward system on proposed t hanges in the lewaul system 
can result in outcomes that are either unintended wi undesirable. 

^Community college lac ulty and staff base then actions hugely on 
their own seil-mu rest. An individual's self-inte rested behavior is gov- 
erned by personal needs and the constraints posed bv the college. Fac- 
ulty and staff will he able to aatisft personal r>eds suhjec t to the limits 
posecf by resouie es available and pohc ies imposed in the work env irun- 
rnent. For a faculty member, lor example, constraints include profes- 
sional assignments, tin resources made available, and the reward and 
penalty structure. Professional assignments include teaching responsi- 
bilities, committee work, adv ising students, and other responsibilities 
related tocouise, program, and institutional objectives. The resources 
available me hide sue h items as equipment and supplies, spat e, labora- 
tory and computer support, and library materials. The reward and 
penalty structure me hides the approval and disapproval of colleagues, 
the availability of resouiees to be use<£by faculty members to achieve 
personal needs, and monetary and fringe* berfefit compensation. In a 
general sense, penalties and rewards connect the performance of the 
t individual with the achievement of personal objectives. 

Among the factors dial enter into job satisfaction for community 
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college fatuity and stall arc the interests of administrators who have au- 
thority to alloc arc resources, to determine rewards and penalties, and to 
assign responsibilities All these factors combine to influence the degree 
of satisfaction, including whether or not they relate to the personal needs 
of the individual. For example, job satisfaction achieved through en- 
hancement of student outcomes will be stronger when promotion and 
salary decisions are made in accord with publt.shed evaluation criteria 
that closely follow indicatois of effective teaching. If administrators in, 
charge of salary and promotion criteria have* a strong interest in com- 
munity development,, job- satisfaction achieved by faculty and staff* 
through involvement in the community will be correspondingly strong^ 
As another example, since each faculty member contributes in only a 
small way to student outcomes in the world of work and further educa- 
tion, and since these outcomes are difficult and costly* to measure, a 
faculty member does not o/dinarily achieve satisfaction through en- 
hancement of the overall impact of the institution on students. Job 
'satisfaction achieved by faculty and staff in relationship to institutional 
impact relates to only particular aspec ts of this impact and does so selec- 
tively. 

Specific elements ofjhe relationship between job satisfac lion and * 
impact can be examined across a wide spectrum of institutional activ- 
ities Table 1 presents four dimensions of institutional activ ity in which 
varying levels of faculty and staff job saiisfaction can have a positive or 
negative impact on institutional performance. A brief review of the ac- 
tivity indicators in each dimension and associated indicators of faculty 
and staff job satisfaction and dissatisfaction will show the range and 
degree of change that job satisfaction (an piovidc in relationship to lm- 
p u t In the student development dimension, for example, measures of 
attrition, academic performance, success in employment and continu- 
ing education, and perceptions of educational quality will vary in accord 
with the degree of fatuity and staff job satisfaction. Attrition can be ex- 
pected to rise, academic performance to decline, and further education 
to fall below* an acceptable standard as faculty and staff show low job sat- 
isfac lion thiougli reduced commitment to instructional innovation. 
Similar analyses tan be performed for each of the remaining dimensions 
with job satisfaction viewed as a predic toi or determinant of impact. 

Research on Job Satisfaction 

Because job satisfaction may have a distinctive lelationship to 
impact — a relationship that can be examiner;! in terms of institutional 
Performance— what are the factors that contribute to or diminish faculty 



Tabic i. Impacts Associated with Faculty and Staff Job Satisfaction and Dissatisfaction in Selected Areas of Activity 

Faculty and Staff Job Satisfaction' Dissatisfaction 



Attn ity 



I input t 



Student Develop, a-nt 

• teaching ' ^ 

• counseling/advisement 

• instructional support 
service organization 

•' student placement 

• tutoring/indh i( ( ual assistance 



Faculty ami staff satislauion/dissatisfauion with 
job and rclatc/J effects of involvement/ 
itoiimvolvineni in instructional innovation 

Fatuity and staff provision of eik'ttivc/iiieflettivc 
counseling, placement, and tutorial, service* in 
students as a function of job satisf.ution 



Business and Industrial Liaison 

• program development 

• program review and tuodiil(ation 

• liaison/communication 

• fjrofession.il development • 

• development .md retraining 
piogiams (nr (urieni cutplowcs 



Fatuity and stall satisfaction/dissansfai (ion with 
job and efforts undertaken/not undert.iken to 
explore arid develop programs with business and 
industry 

Fatujty and staff m.uMcn.uHe/nonmaintenunu of 
continuing ( oiiunuiw ations witli business ,ind 
industry vis a vis program needs and improvement 

Famlty and stall inter csi/non interest in 
piolessional de\cIopineut opjxu tunnies with 
industry as a function of job satis! action/ 
dissatisfy (ion 1 



[in I casing/den easing rates ol student amnion 

Positive/ neg.tt ivi siudent acadcniii 
peilonnaiK e outioim s * 

Posiuvciicg.itive stiideiit pet lor mam c 
outcome* in employment and fuM her education 

I'osiiive/iirgalivc student penepiions of 
"qualuv" o| cilm .it ion 

I'uik tion.il/iioiiluiK lional u laUonships vvilli 
biisuirss and industry niamlcstcd in cooperative 
pitigiMiiis, m-pl.int education, and joint 
pai (u 'pation in pingi.iUHiMUc decision 

I'p to-darWoor-ol-datr cueer and technical 
pmgfiuiis due In jie<]iient/uibequeO( faculty 
KitiiiuutiKatton wnli business and mdustiy 

hnul<\ and stall p.uucip.uion m 
pioIesston.il development pioirrams <\TtJi 
lestihtug beneliis (01 mipioveiiiem in 

pel foitiMlKe 
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Community Development - 

• service? to community agencies 

• assessment o, community 
education need* 

• outreach 10 community groups 
through} jjroyision of instruction 
and educational services in off- 
campus lu at ions 

* 



State ancf Federal Relations 
• planning and assessment 
activities to identify emerging 
state and federal policies, 
revenue trends, and funding 
priorities 
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Faculty and staff satisfaction/dissatisfaction with 
job ami invoivement/noninvolvernent in 
jissesstnent activities designed to identify 
community educational needs 

Faculty and staff involvcmcnt/noninvolvcmcnt in 
community activities with benefits for the 
college in recruitment, admissions, community 
support of college programs 

Faculty and stall servicc/nonservice to 
community, agencies 



Faculty and stafT satisfaction/chssatisf.n lion with 
job and involvcmcnt/non involvement in 
institutional activities related to assessment of 
state and federal trends in policy development, 
programs, and funding priorities 



Invoivement/noninvolvernent of college in 
community affairs with resulting impact on 
recruitment, enrollment, and community 
sup|>ort o college programs 

Relevaiice/noiuelevance of college programs 
and services to community needs / 



Superior/inferior "positioning* of the college 
vis ;i vis information about federal and state 
trends related to community college education 
clue »"> inv.ilveinent/no'iinvolvement of college, 
faculty and sniff in external affairs 
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and staff job satisfac lion. J Why is job satisfac jii an important clement 
in individual and iustitutional performance? Along what dimensions 
can job satisfaction be measured, and what changes can be made in in- 
stitutional management to iinpro\c job satisfaction and thereby to im- 
prove institutional performance? 

For the past five years the Higher Education Management Insti- 
tute (HEM I) of the American Council on Education has been working 
with approximately 200 colleges and uni\ersities throughout the United 
States and Canada on the imprcneinent of incentives faced by faculty and 
*V\tf through management 'development and training. As ah integral 
part of this effort, the institute has surveyed over 75,00 board members, 
presidents, administracors, facult) . staff and students to determine then 
attitudes and perceptions of management at their institutions. These 
surveys have resulted in the development of a set of relatively indepen- 
dent and reliable factors for examination of incentives and job satisfac- 
tion among faculty and staff. The goal of survey data is to improve in- 
stitutional performances that is, impact, through management develop- 
ment and training dim led tov\aid the enhancement of job satisfaction. 

The- job .satisfac lion facto: in the needs assessment survey as- 
sesses the satisfaction of faculty and staff with their position, salary, em- 
ployee benefits, opportunities for personal growth, and career advance- 
ment Job satisfac lion scores j n < rrase dji ectly in «u cord w id: increases in 
responsibiiit) at ascending le\ds in the organizational hierarc hy. On a 
Ukert-lype scale dial ranges from I to 8. where 1 is die lowest score and 
8 is the highest score, presidents score highest (o.o) on job satisfac lion, 
followed by vice -piesidcnts, deans and directors (3.4). academic depart- 
ment and dhision heads (5. J), faculty (4,8). and college staff (4.8). 
Table 2 below provides a Comparison of job satisfac lion scores among 
different .types of institutions for five major giottps: 

■ Note thai job satisfac Hon sc ores for respondent* in c immunity col- 
lege s are higher for e\er\ gioup than diose recorded lespondcnts in 
public and pmatc lour- year institutions. 
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In addition to identity ing factors valid far examination of job 
satisfaction and assessment of ttatning and development need* of com- 
munity college faculty and staff, subsequent analyses were performed to 
identify, coi relations between factors. Fac tors identified as having a .sig- 
nificant coi relation vvith faculty job satisfaction aie presented here in 
order of significance. A brief description of each of these factors follows, 
along with supportive findings o{ other researchers. 

Perceived Reputation of the Institution. This fa%c tor relates to fac- 
ulty and .staff perc eptions of the overall reputation of the institution in 
accord with job satisfaction. Reputation is a function of internal and ex- 
ternal perceptions of program quality, staff performance and creden- 
tials, and the capacity of the institution to produce desired outcomes. 
Die HEM I data base show* that board members and presidents of com- 
munity colleges (6.3) score these questions considerably higher than col- 
ic gc faculty and staff, v ice-presidents/deans/direc tors (5.4), academic 
department heads (3.4), fac ulty (5.1), staff (5.3), and students (5.2). It 
is suipristng to note a strong relationship between peiceived reputation 
of the institution «uid faculty job satisfaction, for few research studies 
identify institutional reputation as an important factor in job satisfac- 
tion Institutional reputation, howevei , may relate to the concept of or- 
ganizational saga or that of a spec ial sense of mission, introduced by 
Clark (1970). In his study of Antioch College, Reed College, and 
Swarthinore College. Clark found that differences in job satisfaction 
and organizational effectiveness in higher education institutions are, in 
part, historically based. Organizational saga was found to be a causal 
criterion for variance in student career development in colleges and uni- 
versities (Cameron, 1978), 

Quality and Frequency of Performance Feedback. This factor as- 
sesses faculty satisfaction with the frequency and methods of feedback 
on their performance Satisfaction with performance feedback is stoied 
relatively low in the 1 1 KM I data base by all community college respon- 
dents, ranging fioin presidents (5.1) to fac ulty ( K5) and staff (4.2). Al- 
though pcifofmaiicc feedback has been the subject of limited attention 
by fatuity and administtatoi s in community colleges, it c an < onti ibute 
significantly to faculty job satisfaction as evidenced in a study by May 
(1978). He examined the quality and frequency of performance feed- 
back using Her/berg's theory of job satisfaction. Lack of performance 
feedbac k and re cognition were found to be among the most highly rank- 
ed dissatisfiers indicated by faculty. Dissatisfaction vvith perfoimancc 
leeclback is a major force in job satisfaction among faculty in colleges 
and universities. 
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Perceived Influence of Fatuity on Educational Activities. This fac- 
tor assesses the perceptions community college faculty have of their 
potential and actual influence on educational activities. The HEM I 
data base shows that there is a discrepancy between faculty perceptions 
of their influent? (4.6) and those of presidents (5.8). Academic depart- 
ment heads and other community college administrators have percep- 
tions of faculty influence that are inure closely aligned with those of the 
(acuity (4 7) Numerous studies have supported the thesis that when fac- 
ulty and staff ar- in vol \ eel in making decisions that affect them, the in- 
stitution is more proclut live. The Carnegie Commission on Higher Ed- 
ucation (1972) ioum\ that participation by faculty and staff in the 
decision-making piocesS contributes significantly to improved effective- 
ness in colleges and universities. In a study of Florida < oinmunity < ol- 
Icge. Scigliano (1971) found that colleges that encourage faculty par- 
ticipation indecision making aie more product i\ c. Pioductiv ity, in this 
context, is defined in terms of -efliciem * , production of graduates, and 
adaptation m serial and economic needs in comparison with similar in- 
stitutions. 

Institutional Concern for Education Excellence and Efficient Use 
of Financial Resources. This factor relates to faculty perceptions of the- 
extent to which executive administration displays concern for educa-;" 
tional excellence and financial clfic rcn^-v . Factor analysis reveals thaf 
communitv college faculty and staff do not dilleieittiate between con- 
cern lor financial efficiency and concern for educational excellence. 
They do, however, show dillc renccs in their ratings of administration on 
this factor. Ratings range from 5.0 loi (acuity to 6,8 for presidents and 
suggest that, in the \ irv\ of community college faculty, there is room lor 
improvement in institutional standards for educational rxccllcnc e and 
financial efficiency. Since* little research has been conducted on the 
. question of management standards lot excellence and efficiency, it is 
difficult to establish a c one lusi\e relationship with job satislac tion. II ad- 
ministrators are to improve job satisfaction and perlorma,.ce of lac ultv 
in relationship to institutional goals, such research would be valuable. 

Institutional Responsiveness to the Environment. This factor as- 
sesses faculty and stall perceptions of the extent to which the college is 
aware ol the education-related needs of the c ommunity and the extent to 
which nontraditional programs and ii«> rue tional techniques au>beTng 
used to meet these needs. Community college scores for thi^iatTor range 
from (5.3 for board members to 5.2 for fac ulty. Carrie r</rf( 1978) discov- 
ered a high correlation between institutional responsiveness to the envr- 
ronment and indicators of student educational satisfaction, student 
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academic development student tateet development, faculty and ad- 
ministrator job satisfaction, and the institution s abilii\ to acquire re- 
sou ires. In a related studs, Bowers ( 1976) also discov ered a sirongtor- 
telation betv\een fat ultv job satisfaction and institutional responsiveness 
to the external en\ ironinent. Data iiom these and othci studies provide 
conclusive evidence in suppoit of a relationship between institutional 
responsiveness to the external environment and lac ultv job satisfaction. 

Suggestions for Action 

If the live factors just described have a definite inlluenee on 
faculty job satisfaction — and the data and suppot ting research indicate 
' that tbev do—what can, community college adnfinistialors do to im- 
prove the incentives facing facultv and theieby impicnc the impact ol 
die institution in relationship to its multiple constituencies: 1 

One step that can be taken is to improve the reputation ol the 
institution. In the short run, a more effective public relations piogiam 
on campus, as well as oil" campus, may help. But in the long run. the on- 
ly way to imprint- the reputation of the institution is to improve the 
quality of programs, facultv, and students. Facultv and stalf achiev 
satisfaction and strong working telatiotiships in thq context^of high- 
quality programs Programs can be improved only through caielul eval- 
uation on a regulai basis. Evaluation efforts need to be tied to planning 
and budgeting plot esses in order to achieve effective implementation ol 
program improvements. In many colleges this will require special el- 
forts to develop apptopnate evaluation techniques atul to traitijlupart- " 
merit beads and faculty in the use of these let hnicjue^rr " ^ 

Program improvement c^ajrahx0^rTiaoni[d through clcfmi- 
tion of program ()bjejxb^^n^rongt>ing development of tut timid and 
slalTjnj^spoiTse to changing needs of students and the labor maikct. 
^Reciuitment and selection of new facultv can result in direct im- 
p.mement in pro-am quality as lac ultv w ith skills related to the tnat ki t 
inject new vitality into educational programs. The let iiiitment ol lac - 
ully, of 1 nurse, is dependent on the reputation ol the institution and its 
ac ademk programs. Weak programs do not attiac t strong lac ultv . since 
movement of lac uitv between positions and institutions has slowed con- 
siderablv in recent years, tenewed elforts will need to be undeitaktm 
with (orient stall to improve instrui tional and piogiam quality . Highet 
education is one ol the lew areas in which piolessionals are hired lot 
positions for which they have not received any specific training. 
Hospitals would not think of hiring physicians who had not obtained 
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practical expeuc me as pan of their training. Teaching ability is a skill 
that can be learned or improved through training. 

Improvement in the quality of students follows naturally from 
improvement of programs and faculty. If the college achieve^ a reputa- 
tion for superb programs thai meet* real and current needs and for fat- 
uity that demonstrate an unusual effectiveness in teaching, it v\ill attract 
high quality' student* who, in (urn, reinforce the quality of the pro- 
grams. Graduates communicate the reputation of tlx college and its 
programs to employers, citizens, and elected officials through their oc- 
cupational success and satisfaction with their education. High-quality 
students achieving demonstrated success in the world of work and fur- 
ther education provide important incentives to faculty for improvement 
of teaching because they prov ide direct evidence of the linkage between 
learning and social and economic mobility. . 

If community collc\ge\idministrators are interested jtUmpTovmg 
impact through improved (acuity job s^msjlijaiom^^ will need to im- 
prove the quality of perfor riKUnccHeeclrjack prov icled to lac ulty. Orr a for- 
mal basjs^Jajjjlty rcnanTe^K-rlorriiance feedback through periodic per- 
wroTHcc evaluations. The (juality of these evaluations is subject to 
question. AdTninistralors in many colleges should discard existing 
methods of performaiu e evaluation because thev are ineffective and 
contribute tu low faculty job satisfaction. New or improved evaluation 
procedures are needed in community colleges. Academic department 
heads should monitor (acuity ^performance on a regular basis— not just 
once a year— -and should provide frequent and informal feedback to fac - 
ulty faculty should be trained to participate in performance evaluation 
Tfiscussions to ensure that their expectations of the process are the same 
as those of administrators. Per lor rrrance feedback is uncial if commu- 
nity colleges .ue to achieve their goals. It heightens (acuity awaiem^of 
student and institutional outc ornes, thereby leading to impioved faculty 
job satisfaction arid enhancement of the impact ol an institution on its 
constituencies. 

An important step that community colleges can take to iinpiove 
(acuity job satisfaction is to inc lease the influence ol fac ulty on educa- 
tional ac tivities. Fac ulty involvement in decision making should expand 
at the department level. Faculty membership on institution-wide com- 
mittees lh.it seldom have direc t impact on clay-to-day activities is more 
likely to detract from job satisfac lion than add to it. Academic depart- 
ment heads need to be convinced f hat their leadership sty le is probably 
the single most important determinant ol faculty job satisfaction. They 
need to be trained for department managemc nt positions so that they 
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ran recognize whic h leadership style is most effec live in a given .situation 
and the conditions under which participation in decision making can 
lead to improvement in faculty job satisfaction. 

_ Tllc relationship between standards for educational excellence 
and financial efficiency and fac ulty job satisfaction needs to be better 
understood . Available research indicates that administrators should not 
hesitate-to 'demand the best. The motivation theories of Maslow (1962) 
and Herzberg(1966) provide support for the thesis that high levels of 
achievement lead to high job satisfaction. Mediocre achievement, 
resulting from faculty adherence to marginal standards for educational 
excellence and financial efficiency, leads to mediocre job satisfaction. 
The result for community colleges interested in demonstrating the effec- 
tiveness of their programs and services in an increasingly competitive 
educational market is a marginal impart on student and community 
constituencies generated by a tired W disinterested faculty. Academic 
department heads should be trained to set specific, realistic, and mea- 
surable objectives that will lead 1 to high levels of achievement. They 
should monitor performance and provide feedback to faculty to make 
sure that high levels of achievement are attained. Strict standards for 
financial performance, budget control, and purchasing should be set 
and enforced. Contrary to prevailing thought, the effective use of 
available resources will contribute to faculty job satisfaction. 

The incentives implicit in advancing institutional impact 
thiough improvement in the responsiveness of the institution to chang- 
ing needs in the service region should be the subject of inc leasing atten- 
tion by community college faculty and administrators. The institution 
should design a system to monitor c hanging needs of students and the 
community on an annual and systematic basis. Research of this type 
contributes not only to fat ulty job satisfaction but to institutional survi- 
val as well. Questions to be asked include: How many new programs 
have been launched at the college in the past five years? Mow many 
cosily or ineffective programs ~ha\ e been eliminated in the same period 
of time? Are teat hing methods in use at the institution today with chang- 
ing student constituencies the same as those in use ten years ago? What 
innovative instructional techniques are projec ted for use in the college in 
the next year, in ten years, and soon? What other instructional techni- 
ques might be appropriate for application to today's programs and stu- 
dents? A product of improved institutional responsiveness to student 
and community needs is in< reased pressure on college fa< ulty and staff 
to implement hew techniques to therein maximize the impact of pro- 
grams and services of institutional constituencies. 
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Conclusion 

When community college fatuity and ■administrators plan for the 
t future, they usually think of enrollment projections, programsand scr- 
\ ices to he offered, and staff to be hired or let go. Seldom is the improve- 
ment of faculty and staff job satisfaction a topic for top management in a 
com m it nicy college. 

Incentives for faculty performance and job satisfaction arc-pres- 
ent in t]ie operations of every college. Ar. understanding of the rela- 
tionship of incentives to faculty job satisfaction is crucial to improve- 
ment of the impact of a community college in relationship to its consti- 
tuencies The lack of attention to job satisfaction inevitably will result in 
unintended and often undesiiable outcomes as satisfaction declines and 
institutional impact wanes in the face of mounting faculty and staff 
pressure for a better work environment. 4 

l ive (actors have been examined that have an impact on faculty 
job satisfaction liach facfoi can be managed by college administrators — 
that is, admimsiiators can significantly influence factors that influence 
faculty job satislac tion. Available data show that faculty job satisfaction 
can'be measured, key factois inlUienc ingjob satisfaction c an be manag- 
ed, faccilty job sutisfai lion techniques can be implemented by academic 
department heads independent of the rest ol tlie college, improvement 
In management can lead to higher faculty job satislac lion, and impact 
can be enhancecl through improvement jn job satisfac tion. 

Programs to impiove fac ulty job satisfaction are a critical in- 
gredient in faculty and administrative efforts to improve the impact of 
community college education. The effect of job satislac tion on impact 
deserves more study than it has received to date. Unless this "problem is 
given more attention in the future, community college faculty and ad- 
ministrators will have developed more and better devices to improve 
productivity in the face of dec lining -resources, but will not have in- 
creasecl.the level of job satisfaction arid may have unwittingly dimin- 
ished the impac t of the institution on its constituencies. *~ 
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COMPONENT: SOCIAL MOBILITY 



DEFINITION " 

INCOME 

• pc«onn! income of: high school graduates, currently enrolled stu- 
dents, and two-year college graduates 

• property ownership of:. _J 

« availability of discrc- : * 

tionary income to: 

• spending patterns nf: 

EMPLOYMENT - 

• types of positions held on regional labor market by high school 

• g ^ POlm ° f CnIry '° '*bor ™rlTct 

• starting salary of: " 

• current salary nf- __ ■ — 

• supervisory position^ " " 
held by;_ 
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COMPONENT: COST BENEFITS 



DEFINITION 

m^rkefvihf^ U f i ^!, , Pr ° 8ramS and SCfviccs in relationship to the 
market value of students upon exit from college. 

INPUT FACTORS 
Cost per FTE 

• instruction (cost per FTE) 

• non-instructional support services (cost per FTE) 

Market Value of Students Up#n E nt 0 to Col!e« 

• regional labor market needs 

• Si! quali ^ ions fo ' icb totry on basis of current level of 
education and experience 

• personal income of students at point of college entry 

• purchasing power in community (discretionary income) 

OUTCOMES 
Revenue per FTE 

• ^nn!| 8CnCra !, Cd in thc communi <y (local taxes, property rcn" 
J*rsonal expenditures, etc.) per FTE enrollment in 3E& 

Mirfrt Viluc of St.rfenfe Uaon Eurt from Co&ie 

.* ZtnJ^ t0 / i!l Crilical job * in rc * lonal * a *>°' market 

• persona! income of students at point of exit from Colic* 

• purchasing power in the community 
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COMPONENT: ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 



DEFINITION 

Status of the two-year college as a < mtributor to community eco- 
nomic development through providing trained manpower for the 
regional labor market. 



INSTITUTIONAL PRODUCTIVITY IN RESPONDING TO 
REGIONAL MANPOWER NEEDS 

• job titles required by regional business and industry in specific 
occupational categories/ next ^ear, next two years, next five years 

• college programs available to meet manpower requirements of 
regional business -and industry 

• number of students currently enrolled in college programs bearing 
a direct relationship to manpower needs of regional businev* and 
industry 

• number of graduates employed in key job titles 

• job mobility of graduates in regional labor market 

CAPACITY OF COLLEGE TO ATTRACT AND RETAIN 
— INDUSTRY IN SERVICE REGION 

• training programs available to attract new industry 

• 'cost benefits of college training to, business and industry '• 

industry training costs with college programs 
industry training costs without college programs 

CAPACITY OF COLLEGE TO IMPROVE COMPETITIVENESS 
,OF REGIONAL BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZA- 
TIONS FOR FEIJERAI, STATE AND LOCAL CONTRACTS 

• availability of 'trained faculty to. build skills in satisfactory 
performance/of competitive bid contracts — 

• ayaiiability oKaculty with unique trade skills to serve in a consult- 
Q ipacity with regional industry on competitive bid contracts 

ERIC 



STATUS OF COLLEGE AS A FORUM FOR COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT 

• off-campus educational programs offered by college 

• college services in response to community needs 

health services 

career and vocational guidance 
family counseling s* 
business and industrial development 
financial planning 

• community use of college facilities 

OUTCOMES GENERATED BY COLLEGE LEADING TO 
COMMUNITY RENEWAL 

• reduction of unemployment 

• reduction in out-migration of population 

• improvement m family organization 

• attraction and retention of business and industry 

• impro\cd consumer spending patterns 



COMPONENT: SOCIAL CONTROL 

DEFINITION 

Status of thQ college as a contributor to community development 
through absorption and conversion of undeveloped manpower into 
human capital to meet community needs. 

ABSORPTION OF UNDEVELOPED LEARNERS «NTO 
COLLEGE PROGRAMS 

• number of new learners with no immediate career potential 
enrolled in college programs 

• projected entry into regional economy of undeveloped learners 

• cost economy of tuo-year college in preparing undeveloped 
learners f«r entry into economy as compared id other institutions 
(e.g., municipal and federal training programs, apprenticeship 

-^rogfams, four-year colleges, industry training programs, pro* 
1 pncTalfyi^uuipjis^ etc.) 



MARKET CONTROL 

• ? C !f Cl ,'^ funding of nCH workcrs into jobmarket with appropriate 
job skills ^ r 

• bridging of gap between socioeconomic aspiration>ajid individual 
limitation* of new learner* \^ 

. reduction of frustration in undeveloped learners as evidenced in 
data related to indicators of social organization/disorganizattonin 
the community (e.g., criminal activity, broken families, large pro- 
portion of population on public assistance, abandoned property, 

REDUCTION OK HUMAN AND FINANCIAL WASTE 

• reduction of financial waste through absorption of undeveloped 
learners into college programs and relief of taxpayer colts for in- 
dividual processing in social institutions (municipal or state, and 
federal court $y*cms; penal institutions, municipal assistance pro. 

jgrams, welfare programs, eic.) 
.-reduction of human waste through provision of marketable skills 
to individuals for entry into the regional labor marke 

CAPACITY OF COLLEGE TO REDUCE UNEMPLOYMENT 
AND IMPROVE ECONOMY OF SERVICE REGION 

• absorption of unemployed into Collie programs 

• employment record of previously unemployed after contact with 
college programs 

• changes in income and spending patterns of unemployed after col- 
lege attendance 



COMPONENT: COMMUNITY RENEWAL 



DEFINITION 

Impact of the college on the community in relationship to key indica- 
tors of economic development; community demography, employ, 
ment, social organization, and taxable property. 

STATUS OF COMMUNITY ON KEY DEMOGRAPHIC 
INDICATORS 

unemployment 
put-migration of population 
d^Hingj vacant and ujed 
famiiy^isorgani/ation 
business'aqd industrial installations 
tax base \ 
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Community colleges can ill afford to Junction in isolation 
from the political and economic base provided by external 
constituencies. Impact assessment strategies are needed 
to puid* resource allocation and generation decisions 
__ in pursuit of selective goals with constituencies. 



Improving College Resources 
Through Impact Assessment 

Richard L. Alfred' 

♦ 

Assessment of the benefits of college programs and services in return for 
investment m .education is a subject of mounting interest among com- 
munity college faculty and administrators. The challenge is, in part, one 
of examining the impact of college on external constituencies while cop- 
ing with a decline in resources. In the 1960s and 1970s, studies of impact 
were rare as constantly increasing resources focused the attention of "ad- 
ministrators on accommodation to growth. Many, if not most adminis- 
trators, during this period were conditioned to evaluate insntutional 
performance and resources in terms of growth. Faced with a prospect of 
decline ,n the 1980s, the tendency (among administrators) has been to 
initiate measures to stem the decline and, as this trend persists to 
employ proactive strategies to improve the flow of resources Given 'this 
condition, .mpact assessment is likely to become a prominent feature of 
community college management in the 1980s. 

The concept of impact -as described in my preface to this vol- 
ume-can be examined through consideration of six questions: What 
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arc the effects of two-year college degree and nondegree programs on in- 
dividual earnings, emplo)incnt, and social development? What are the 
cost benefits to business and industrv of labor development programs of- 
fered in community colleges? Do states and localities experience direct 
economic benefits as a residUif community college programs? What are 
the social and economic benefits to agencies of government — national, 
state, and local — associated with investment in communit> college 
education? Does comrnunifv college education improve- the quality of 
life through absorption of unemployed and indigent groups in the popu- 
lation? What is the relationship of comnumitv college programs to 
economic development in a recessionary economy? In addressing these 
questions, the authors in this sourcebook have presented a common 
theme relative to impact assessment -munch , that the major issue sur- 
rounding the_study of impact is the absence of tested, practical models m 
guide management practices, research processes, and information gath- 
ering techniques. A second theme is the need for an organizational strat- 
egy to guide the use of impac t data with internal and external constitu- 
encies depending on the needs and characteristics of the institution en- 
gaged in such inquiry. 

This chapter presents a model for the assessment of impac t based 
on concepts presented in the preceding chapters. The chapter is de- 
signed to demonstrate the utility of impact data in resource decisions 
and includes a statement of the v ai iables dial should be- examined in im- 
pact studies, as well as the uses of data fonhcoming through research, 

Model for Impact Assessment 

The fundamental problem thai must be addressed through im- 
pact assessment is the relationship between resources and benefits in 
community college education. Spe< ific ally , what ate the benefits of two- 
year college programs, the costs associated with such benefits, and the 
implications of cost benefit information for resource alloc ation and gen- 
eration? As part of this design, the focus of assessment can be on three 
dimensions of impact in the college environment. (1) strategic condi- 
tions that facilitate or constrain institutional development — demo- 
graphic transition, condition of the economv. public altitudes toward 
education; (2) outcomes produced bv the college in lelationship locxtci- 
nal constituencies — mm ial mobility, economic development, labor de- 
velopment and training; (3) resoun e alloc ation dec isions to n prove the 
position of the college with external constituencies— program enrich- 
ment, elimination of nonprocluc tive piogiams and sen ices, establish- 
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mem of new programs. Assessment of impact in each dimension is 
important ,f faculty and administrators are to improve the benefits of 
community college programs and thereby improv e the resource base of 
the institution through expanded impact with funding sources 

A three-dimensional model for impact assessment in community 
colleges is presented in Figure 1. In this model, assessment takes the 
form of research and analysis on.stra.egic conditions and outcomes for 
the purpose ol examining different forms of impact created or ex- 
/ penenced by the college in relationship to external cons.ituenc.es. These 
two dimension* favorably or unfavorably have an impact on a third 
dimension- the resource dimension, which invokes decisions made by 
the college ,„ the generation and allocation of resources based on pro" 
jeeteel rondiiions. 

Understanding of the strategic conditions that influence the alloca- 
tion of resources to the college is a key element in understanding the po- 
tential o( the mst.tutio.no produce useful outcomes in relationship to 
constituencies. Clearly an institution undergoing reduction in resources 
due to changing federal policies, economic recession, pressure/or tax re- 
he , or declining public interest in higher education will experience a re- 
sidual reduct.on ,n its capacity to generate outcomes. Data showing the 
impact of strategic conditions on institutional resources may .signifi- 
cantly fachtate understanding of the role of im p:<( , assessment hrcotn-" 
mumty college management. 

Assessment in the outcomes dimension in v oh es the measurement 
of unpads created by ^e college in relationship to iden.ifi, 1 consti- 
tuencies surlras students, business and industr> . com.nunitv organic- 
iJonsrand state and federal agenc.es. The information in Figured is no. 
sufficient y detailed to provide a description of the full range of outcomes 
produced by community colleges. However, data, descriptive of out- 
comes can be used to demonstrate the effect of resource allocation deci- 
s.ons in a wide sphere of activities. What, for example, is the return on 
investment in education for community college graduates? What are the 
soc.al and economic benefits offset to the community through college 
programs and services? What are the cost benefits' to business and in- 
dustry o labor force training programs providedjby community col- 
leges? What is the impact of community college programs on economic 
development and diversification programs in .sta.es and localities? What 
are thechrec. and indirect benefits to the fedeial government of commit- 
n.ty college programs for .raining .he unemployed and undei employed? 
It is importanl to consider the outcomes produced bv college programs 
m resource decisions. Resources are finite, and priorities must be 
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developed based an logical criteria as to which outcomes and which con- 
stituencies should be accorded major, minor, or no attention by the 
institution. Poor management in the area of resource allocation can 
damage the resource base of a college and thereby hamper its ability to 
serve constituencies. ' - . 

The model P^ctUc:cL;a.Eigikc-l^ividingJiijpacLjntQ_uwj 
dimensions, can provide a useful framework lor analysis of impact in the 
day-to-day context of college operations, in life pages 'that follow, crite- 
ria for the assessment of impact in'strategic ancToutcome dimensions are 
presented and questions apposed that require answers if community" 
colkge are to allocate resources more effective!;, and improve their posi- 
tion with funding sources. 

Assessment of Strategic Conditions 

In order lo plan the allocation of resources, faculty and adminis- 
trators need concise information on factors in the environment that 
shape the flow of resources to the college. Two-year colleges musthave 
financial support to generate impact. The flow of resources to the college 
from external constituencies will meet, exceed, or fall shorYof the level of 
support necessary to forge positive impacts. As such, strata c condi- 
tions-conditions that influence "cither negatively or positively the flow 
-°f resources no the college -are a form of impact experienced by the col- 
lege in contrast 16 one that is generated through its programs and ser- 
vices. Changing strategic conditions can translate into changing finan- 
ciahsup^rt if such conditions are not carefully analyzed and antici- 
pated. Faculty and administrators need to de\ ote time and energy to the 
identification of strategic conditions if the college is to develop a resource 
base sufficient for the generation of favorable outcomes with external 
constituencies. 

There is a data base common to all institutions, involved in as- 
sessment of strategic conditions. Table 1 presents five categories of stra- 
tegic conditions that have an impact on the resource base of the commu- 
nity college. These categories depict a range of indicators that link ex- 
ternal conditions with processes of resource allocation and generation. 
Information related to strategic conditions can be useful to faculty and 
administrators in the following types of decisions: 

• mission definition: expansion or contraction of the institutional 
mission in relationship to emerging conditions 

• Defimton of climtek: modification of enrollment and retention 
strategies to meet the needs of new learners entering the college 



Table 1. Strategic Conditions in the Community College 



Strategic Conditions 



Impact on College 



Demographic 

Change in the size and composition of the 
regional population 

Change in population size through replacement 

— (or non replacement) of 'traditionaP-groups by 
iiCvv** groups 

Change in population composition through 

increasing icpn-senta ion of subgroups classified 
according to age, race, ethnicity, sex, 
occupational scatus, income, level of education, 
employment status 



Change in enrollment >ize and 
composition of the college with 
resulting implications tor 
change in, (I) thopiogtam/ 
serv ice mix to accomodate "new 
learners and (2) the resource 
base to ti nance new or 
expanded progiains and 
services to meet (he educational 
needs of "new" learners 



Economic 

General condition of the economy reflected in 
such indicators as gross national product^ 
prime rate, rate of unemployment, rate of 
inflation, industrial gtowth and development 

Economic development and di\ eisilic ation of 
the college service region and s'ate 

Change (or projected change) in service legion 
economy from a manufactuimg economy to a 
service economy 

Change in 'labor market needs reflected in 
business and industrial projections of.3 
replacement positions and new hi rings in 
Vweific occupational categories 

liiWof inflation on equipment, supplies, and 
labor costs in the service region and state 

Projected growth and development of regional 
business and industry in relationship to plant 
closings, attraction of new industiy B layoff 
of employees 

Federal policies for {jKUfdiiig reflected in budget 
appropriations for defense, social programs, 
health, education, environment 

Nadonai, state, and local initiatives for tax relief 
with resulting implications for public suppoit 
of higher education 

Projected trends in collective bai gaining and 
cost estimates in iclationship to future collective 
bargaining agreements 



Change in the ic* emir and 
expenditure patterns of the 
college caused by one or more 
ol the following conditions: 

— change in local ta\ revenues 

— change in the pattern of 
dependence on state agencies 
as a revenue source 

— change in the pattern of 
federal support for higher 
education 

— change 111 the proportion of 
the institutional budget 
available for discretionary 
pu i poses due to 
increasing flxeel costs 



Political 

Emerging federal policies with a direct impact on 
community colleges (entitlement grants and 
financial aid) 

Federal initiatives, programs and policies with an 
indirect impact on community colleges 
(proposed tax polic ics, postage regulations, 
regulation/deregulation of energy costs) 



Change in the resource base of* 
the college due to jnc rcasing 
Competition for-publit monies 
and centralization of dec ision 
making for programs and 
resources with state ledcial 
agenc ics 
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Political (continued) 

Emerging patterns of state coordination and 

financial support of public higher education 
Patterns of competition between higher education 
..^jmtuuuons and human se, vices organizations 
(mental health, hospitals, courts, correctional 
institutions) for limited public resources 
Emerging relationships with business and 
industry and trends in private sector 
support for community college programs and 
services 

Social 

Status of higher education in the eves of the 
public as an organization worthy of support in 
comparison to other types of no J -for- profit 
organizations 
Perception ^community college education as an 
avenue for social and economic mobility amonir 
subgroup in the general population ' 
lerception of 'heVonummitv college as an 
organization for community renewal thmucm 
labor development, absorption of the 
unemployed, community development 



impact on College 



Technological 

Trends in energy development resulting fiom 
investment in new energy sources, fossil fu-N 
and energy conservation techniques 
Change in educational delivery systems involving 
advances in computer technology. ' 
• telecommunications, media systems 
Natural resource development in the college 
service region (energy, minerals, forestry) 
resulting in financial benefits to the college 
Changing technology in information production 

and retrieval systems 
Technological advances that change the 

composition of the labor force through labor- 
saving techniques (robotics, advanced computer 
systems, telecommunications) 
Advances in meditw and biological research that 

improve life expectancy and health 
Changing technology leading to the creation of 
new labor development fields and industrial 
specializations 
Advances in the science of management 
i business technology, and business 
J < "minimisations 



Change in the pattern of local 
support for community college 
educatioirduc to rising or 
declining perceptions of the - 
capacity of the college to 
provide leadciship for .social 
and economic mobility, 
economic development, social 
change 



Change in the program/service 
mix of the college lesultmg 
horn changing labor market 
needs. Secondary changes in 
the expenditure and revenue 
pa-crns'of the college due to 
expanding requiremVnts for . 
new technology and th«- advent 
of profit-based oiganizatioiis as 
a source of financial support 
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• Program/service mix. change in the distribution and mix of sei- 
viccs and programs to serve the educational needs of new 
learners within the limits of fiscal resources 

• Resource allocation, change in the allocation of resources to pro- 
grams and services based on change in demographic, eco- 
nomic, political, social, or technological conditions in the col- 

- lege service region 

• Resource generation, de* elopment of new strategies lor resource 
generation based on the amount of resources available to the 
college from funding sources. 

Identifying and monitoring the strategic conditions that have an 
impact an the resource base of the college is critical to the effective alloca- 
tion of resources to programs and services. Data descriptive of strategic 
conditions can be used by management to predict the flow of resources 
and thereby to improve the benefits and uutcornes of community college 
education in relationship to important constituencies. 

Assessment of Outcomes 

It is not enough for a community college to commit itself to 
assessment of stiategic conditions as the only source of data for resource 
allocation and generation decisions. Assessment must also include ex- 
amination of the impacts oroduceci by college programs and serv ices in 
relationship to identified constituencies. Impact, in this perspective, is a 
function of the outcomes and benefits generated by college programs in 
identified areas of activity with external constituencies. 

The objective of outcomes assessment is to provide a strategy for* 
the allocation of resources based on measures of impact and cost. Out- 
comes and cost measures form the essential nucleus foi a question that 
must be answered by community colleges if they are to improve the im- 
pacts they generate with external constituencies. What types of constitu- 
encies experience what types of benefits at what cost? The three ele- 
ments of this question form the components of the strategy for assess- 
ment of outcomes. 

The first component of the stiategy is outcomes. With the help of 
faculty and staff, measures can be identified to document the outcomes 
of college programs and services. To illustrate* the impact of programs 
on students can be assessed thnnjgh examination of outcomes follow ing 
graduation in relationship to such variables as relationship of job to 
curriculum, personal income, job mobility , pattern of promotions, 
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^pcrvi Sory responsibly, further education, honors or awards recoe 
mz „g supenor performance, and employer evaluation of pe o, n ancf 

' C ons //iu cng ,.. state- ai.J pedenl Agencies 
Outcome Measures: 

' SSc*' °' t0,,m,u,, ">';j uni « r - a "d '^hniral colleges 
Private 

' .' Kin*"' i,,U>,,,mu,, ">'j uni<>r '«» d «^l,„ica!«olk.ge i 

Full- time 
Total 

' IS*^^^ >™ - -*r-*d in ^ junior, 

*— 

* i;as ack a,i<i IIispi,nic ™ dbnKm ■ — »>•< - 

* ^tsrrJs - — 

- rota market value of two-year college- faciii,ic4 

* I o*l cxpcndHu < by , svo-vear colleges do, i„g fiscal year period 

Expenditures for equipment and supplies 

fc.xpendm.res by college personnel for living expenses 

Dlsc.ct.onary putchascs by college personnel ' ' 

btate and federal tnot.ies brought into the commum.y bv the collar 

, 

Reduction in unemployment ' . ' 
Attraction of business and industry into mc ; 

Rate of community use of college SiliSJ ** """"""^ 

Community perceptions of college progratns and semces 
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Constituency: Business and Industry 
Outcome Measures: 

• Upgiadincj Hi job skills of unplo\ees in business and uidusti\ due to college 
labor training programs 

• Placement and pel foimanu ol college giaduates in ugional business and m- 
duitrv 

• Reduction in business and mdustiial stall development costs due to laboi 
development and tiainmg programs in tomnumttv colleges 

• Improvement in management skills of employees due to management 
development programs provided by community colleges 

• Change m salary levels ol employees due to eniolliucnt m community college 
programs 

• Improvement in business and <ndustn.il tapaciu u» actuuc ledei.il and state 
(Oinraets due to expertise provided tlnough tollege stall 

• Reduction in laboi costs due- to cooperative education piogiaius with two-yeai 
tolleges 

• Improvement iniuisiness'.uul industnai auaicncss ol economic hinds due to , 
participation in college woikshops and semmais 

Constituency: Students 
Outcome Measures: 

• Student outcomes lollowinc, giadua'ion 

Employment piospetts (numbei »l olTeis) following giaduatmn 

Relationship of job to ( urrie ulcfm 

Peisonal iiuome 

Job Mobility 

Pattern of promotions 

Supei visoi y 1 csponsibih'ty 

Honors and aw aids 

Employer evaluation of peilormam e 

Pattern ol individual expendituies lor disuetionaiy goods and sen ices 
Leadership positions in local, state, and national oigani/ations 

• Student pert eptions of c omiuutiity college edut ation 
Quality of insti uetors and stall 

Use of innovative teaching techniques 
Adequacy of equipment, supplies, and lac llities 
Adequacy of support services 
Relatedness ol education to job rcquncments 
Quality ol education as piepatation lor hie 

Capacity ol education to impiovc social skills, cultui.tl uncle islanding, and 
communication skills 

This classification of outcome measures is eumarehensive and 
includes must of the dimensions of impact found in different types of in- 
stitutions. A weakness revealed tlnough research data in any une* cate- 
gory — for example, declining en i oilmen ts or changing patterns of social 
and economic mobility associated with college programs -could be 
interpreted as a sign of weakness in program design or functioning. 
Such weaknesses need to be diagnosed quickly if the institution is to 
maintain an acceptable level of impact with external constituencies. 
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vi,., • ? i C °* """P 0 "™ ofth ^ evaluation strategy is designed to pro- 
vcle cos, data ,n a f„„ nal compatible wi,l u >u,come measures It 

5* T Uni ! S S » Ch •» equiva.cn, enrolhn t 

! . a «™««. *onu« hours and cos, per credit hour c m be 

developed and reported in conjunction with outcomes lata ,h ebv 
provdmg the components required for cost-benefi, analvsis ' 
Cost data, provide an important index of the expenditure of 
esources a S ,pc,a,ed with the production of outcomes. For ex ^ , 

oZ*2Z : C - ,,Tnd U,Wa,d ^^-"n'. i"cr asing 

°« « 2\ s ' or , '• T 8 oos,s per c, ' odi, hour - a ques,ion ™» ,d — v 

d r m 1 i ' I"" 7 C ° S,S a,Kl ° U,COmCS - ™ StS lh - 

d una I ally exc-ed program outcome, would cast into doubt the ability 

' f ° gCnerate erhital ""P™ wi,h constituencies within the" 
limits of fiscal resources. 

3 

Improving the Resource Base 

is .he \^u^ t,0n ° nn,PaC ' da,a im ° rCSOUrt ° a,,0ca,lo » 
s the hca. , of the assessment process. When data on outcomes and costs 

rtsou.ee dec. ,ons Lstabhshmg guidelines involves setting up institution: 
wide ■ pnont.es for the expenditure of resourees. The absence f 
pnonnc, a lows the accumulation of a eore of unanswered u , „ 
<ha, plague faculty and administrators: What are the uses of im >ac da a 
» communny col.ege ?0 Who should be responsible for assessing ,h ^ 
phcauons of var.ous data trends and adv.sing managemen, of ah cm - 

• ZZTh wr ,csourt ' c a, ! ot ' ati(,n • nd «'» 

ES^zsss 1 t,a,a bc usetl ,o improvt — 

These questions must be answered if community collets are to 
expand the level of impacts generated with external constituencies The 
apphcauon of .mpac, data to resource decisions, however does „« 

ZulVd T tlon <,n r to in,provc ,hc ,esoi,w *»* ***** 

.h.ough development of new resources. Most institutions fail .„ as- 
semble ,mpac, data so that they argue convincingly for expanded levels 

muiZT h SUPP ° n - A $ing,C -4 have i£ 

a.K n on the econom.c nnpac. of its programs on the community or i, 

nay have pubhshed reports on the social a,,d economic gains experi- 

nced by ,,, students after graduation, but these factors have no. been 

Jinked .o produce a cogen. argumen, for additional resources. Needed is 
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a strateg) fur assessing impact that joins variables integral to social and 
economic impact in a case for expanded financial support. 

The strategy presented hi the following pages identifies the im- 
pact variables that require research if community colleges are to im- 
prove the resource base through increased financial support. This »del 
is divided into five components, each representing a unique argument 
for increased support, with measurement indicators presented for each. 

Two-year colleges cannot afford to function in isolation from the 
political and economic base provided by external constituencies. 
Measures of impact are necessary forjmprov ing relationships with con- 
stituencies that, in turn, provide the college with the resources necessary 
for development of new programs and services. Agencies in a position to 
make funding decisions will be motivated to commit resources to the 
.^institutions they believe yield i the greatest benefits to them. These 
benefits are largely economic in nature. If the two-year colleges can 
demonstrate their role as a catalyst foi social and economic development 
of individuals, groups, and oigani/.ations, then a case can be put for- 
ward for financing these institutions as a* vital force in state and local 
government. Success or failure, accord in g\to this scheme, depends on 
high performance levels bv the college in generating outcomes that are 
essential to states, localities, and the federal government for long-term 
development (see Table 2). \ 




Richard L. /Ufred is associate professor oj higher 
education and director of the community college 
program at the University oj Michigan. 
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Further information about institutional impact 
impact is available in the ERIC system. 



ERIC Sources and Information: 
Measuring the Benefits of 
Community Colleges 



Jack Friedlander 



A search of the ERIC data base has yielded a large number of research 
studies that have been concernechvith mcasarmgthe economic aTTdedu^ 

rational hpnpfltP r^C tt . - _ 



cat.onal benefits of community colleges. Most of these studies were 
designed to obtain answers to one or more of the following questions- 
What are the economic costs and benefits of community colleges to the 
communities in which they are located? How effective are community 
colleges in providing programs and services to each of the groups they 
are designed to serve? And to what extent are community colleges satis- 
fying the educational and career objectives of their students? 

The studies, whether they focused on data collected at the state 
district, or individual college level, were remarkable similar in their 
designs and ,n their findings. The economic impact studies, based on a 
manual developed by the American Council on Education (Caffrey and 
Isaacs, ^^demonstrated that the contribution of community col- 
egcs toThe economic welLbeing of-thc^tate and jurisdiction in which. 

.Alfred (Rd ) AVtt, thrtttumtjor Gw*r«j CMpi htutulioml tmtxuts M Ctmtu CmmumN 
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they arc located far exceeds the cost of maintaining the college. A 
manuahdesigned by the National Center for Higher Education Man- 
agemenfSystems (Armijo and others, 1978) served as a how-to-do-it 
guide for determining how members of different constituent groups 
assessed the benefits of having a community college in their area. These 
studies found that community members were aware of and satisfied 
with college programs and felt their community benefited from the col- 
lege. f 

The extent to which colleges were helping students to achieve 
their educational and career objectives was assessed b> examining the 
postcollege experiences of former students. These follow-up studies, 
similar in design to those used in Texas (Hall and Reed, 1979) and 
Maryland (Tschcchtelin and MacLean, 1980), showed that community 
college graduates were more likely than nongraduates to earn higher sal- 
aries, to be employed in jobs related to their training, and to report that 
their college preparation helped them to obtain, perform, and advance 
in their jobs. In addition, most graduates felt their community college 
training was most helpful in their subsequent educational and career 
pursuits. The studies from which these conclusions were derived are 
summarized in this chapter. 

Economic Benefits of Colleges on Their Communities 

In recent years, educators in state systems and in the individual 
community colleges have conducted studies to measure the economic 
benefits of Colleges on communities in which they are located. Most 
, studies of the economic benefits of colleges on their districts have been 

B Jbascclan amaLUialdcye Isaacs (J9.71). The manual 

details the formulas, data sources, and procedures needed to measure 
the economic effects of a college on its community in twelve areas, seven 
of which are appropriate to community colleges. The types of informa- 
tion considered in assessing the economic impact of community colleges 
on their districts are illustrated in the studies summarized here. 

Statewide Studies. A study was conducted by the Illinois Com- 
munity College Board (Bess and others, 1980) to assess the economic 
impact of the states public community colleges upon their local districts. 
Part of the study examined financial information concerning local busi- 
nesses, local governments, faculty, staff, and students at six institutions 
representative of the states community colleges. The study revealed 
that, in the year examined, the six Illinois community colleges made a 
substantial positive contribution to the economies of the districts in 
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winch they were located. In each of the districts, the business volume 
attributable to the college's expenditures averaged closed S25 thou- 
sand, the credit base of local banks increased bv an average of So 2 mil- 
lion, and an average of 1,534 jobs in each district was related to .be 
expenditures of the college, Bess and others found lhat some colleges 
produced a greater economic return to their district than did other col- 
leges. Some of the factors that accounted for these differences were- 
percentage of staff living in the district, percentage of college funds ex- 
pended in the district, percentage of students who were enrolled on a 
full-tune basis, and amount of funds deposited in banks in the district 
Jackson and others (1978) conducted a s.udv to assess the enec. 
on the economy of the state of Washington of its twen.v-seven-campus 
system of community colleges. Results of this s.udv showed that the 
• community colleges generated over S147 million in out-of-state- funds 
between 1969 and 1976 and S690 million in business revenue, for the rc- 
.porting period. The average contribution to peisonal income was 171 
percent of the state's general community college expenditure fund, and 
during a severe recession in'1975-76, system operations produced jobs 
lor lo.BJ/ p CO pl c . The investigators concluded that Washington's state 
community college system is one taxpayer-supported program that 
yields a 31 percent return on .he tax investment. 

Unthicum (1978) examined the effects of Maryland's public 
community colleges upon the business and government sectors of that 

T CS n C T my ,97M977 - S, « fou "<l 'ha« the state received about 
S9 million from taxes paid by the faculty and staff, from the federal gov- 
ernment, and from taxes on business prope, <v allocable to college trans- 
actions. In addition, about 6,700 jobs were available because of the 
colleges The literature review and the explanation of the methods upon 
which the study was based are especially helpful to those who desire a 
better understanding of economic impact studies. 

Follow-up studies of graduates of community college programs 
in Maryland (Tschech.elin and MacLean, 1980), Illinois (Lach and 
others: 1979), and Virginia (Eyler and others.. 1974) revealed that over 
00 percent of the graduates took jobs within the same community college 
district in Which they attended college, and close to 90 percent of the 
graduates were employed in the state where -their former college was 
located. Lath and others (1979) concluded that, in addition to the edu- 
cational benefits, an investment in public community colleges results in 
the production of many qualified skilled individuals who become em- 
p oyecs and tax-paying citizens primarily in their local communities and 
almost always within the state in which thev were trained 
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Individual . College Studies. Studies of the economic effects of 
individual colleges on their local communities are similar to the state- 
wide studies just described in their design (based on the model 
developed by Caffrey and Isaacs) and in their findings that the colleges 
make a substantial positive contribution to the economic health of the 
district in which they are located. Increases in terms of local business 
volume, property tax revenues, and jobs were reported in economic im- 
pact studies conducted at Bucks Count) Community College in Penn- 
sylvania (Mahon, 1979), Mercer County Community College in New- 
Jersey (Baum, 1978), Thomas Nelson Community College in Virginia 
(Butler, 1980), and Mohawk Valley Community College (Sotherden 
and others, 1978) and Rockland County Community College, both ^n 
New York (Poris and Eskow, 1978). 

i 

Benefits of Colleges to Their Communities 

Though useful, descriptions of economic impacts constitute only 
a part of the descriptive information needed by college administrators 
and nlanners in documenting the benefits of their institutions to the 
con nity (Annijo and others, 1978). Information is also needed on 
the ciiects of a college's programs and ser\ ices on the various individuals 
and communities it serves. Armijo and others noted that a community 
college staff probably would want to investigate the awareness and use 
of its programs and services, the extent to which they meet the needs of 
the community, and the public's perception of the value of having a 
community college in their area. A valuable resource for conducting 
surveys to obtain this information is a book entitled Conducting Commu- 
nity College Impact Studies A Handbook for Comu .ty Colleges, developed by 
Armijo and others (1978). This handbook provides a complete how-to-do- 
it guide that can be used by community college personnel for organizing 
and conducting community impact studies. Procedures for conducting a 
study and sample survey forms are provided for assessing college impact 
on its community in such areas as community participation in com- 
munity education programs and extension services, community aware- 
ness of, use of, and satisfaction with instructional programs and with in- 
stitutional services, institutional goal attainment, and unmet educa- 
tional needs of the community. 

Oakton Community College (1980a, 1980b) in Illinois con- 
ducted a community impact study in fall 1979 to determine how selected 
groups-community residents, business and industry executives, high 
school students and personnel, students in the college's adult and com- 
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murmy education programs- learned about Oakton, how they viewed 
the benefits of having a community college, how aware they were of the 
programs and services offered by the college/how satisfied they were 
w..h the programs and services, and in what ways Oakton could im- 
prove its services. The study procedures and questionnaires were based 
on models described by Arn.ijc and others (1978) in their handbook on 
conducting community impact studies. Among the findings obtained in 
th.s study were: the groups surveyed felt it was very beneficial to have a 
. commun.ty college available in the area, the respondents valued having 
the ooportunity to update job skills, prepare for job openings, and ex- 
plore educational and career options; the community was generally 
aware of Oakton Community College and its missions; respondents per- 
ceived Oakton as meeting its objectives, and those who had participated 
in the college s programs were generally satisfied with their experiences 
I he experiences of three community colleges that conducted a commu- 
nity impact study are described in Armijo (1979). 

Career, Earnings, and Educational Effects 

In the past few years, numerous community colleges have con- 
ducted studies to examine postcollege experiences and perceptions of 
former students to; determine the extent to which their educational and 
career goals have been achieved. Some of these studies were concerned 
with only graduates of occupational-technical programs, some included 
graduates of all college programs, and others assessed the postcollege 
career and educational experiences of graduates and nongraduates 

ihese studies are very similar in information sought, design 
and results obtained. In most instances, surveys were sen, ,« former 
students within due year after they left the community college Ques- 
tions asked of these students focused on their employment status,' salary 
relationship of job to community college program of study, location of 

employment.job satisfaction, educational status, and adequacy of prep- 
aration. Employers' evaluations of the adequacy of training their em- 
ployees received from the college were also obtained in a few of the 
studies. Major findings obtained in these follow-up studies of former 
community college students are presented next. 

Employment. Studies of community college graduates have 
shown that most were oither employed fulltime or attending another 
college. Less than 5 percent were unemployed and looking for a job 
Carter, 1975; Clark, 1975; Corbitt, 1979; Eyler and others, 1974- Foel- 
hnger-and Aspmwall-Lamberts, 1980; Hall and Reed, 1979; Jackson 
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and others, 1978; Lach and others, 1979; Reap, 1979; Swam, 1980; 
Tschechtclin and MacLean, 1980). To illustrate, Lach and others 
(1979) reported that 75 percent of the Illinois community college grad- 
uates were employed Fulltime, while an additional 13 percent were em- 
ployed on a parttime basis. Only 5 percent,** the graduates reported 
that they were unemployed and seeking a job. Research conducted in 
Virginja_(Eyler and others,_i974) and at Lane Community College in 
Oregon (Foellinger and Aspinwall-Lambei ts, 1980) demonstrated that 
Fulltime employment rates For graduates were highei than For nongrad- 
uates. c 

Relationship of Job to College Program, Researchers have consis- 
tentiy Found that o\er 73 percent uF the graduate of occupational pro- 
grams were employed in a job that was related to the piugram of study at 
the community college (Carter, 1975, Corbitt, 1979, DcVault and Lee, 
1978; Foellingerand Aspinwall-Larnberts, 1980, Gell and others, 1976; 
Hall and Reed, 1979; Kirby. 1980; Lach and others. 1979; Lakeland 
C6mmunity College, 1974; Swartz, 1980, Tschechtclin and MacLean, 
1980; Vinarskai and others, 1976). However, studies conducted atOak- 
ton Community College, Illinois (Kirby, 1980) and at Arapahoe Com- 
munity College fCorbitt, 1979) Found that less than 30 percent oF the 
1977-78 graduates oF nonoccupational program* \>ere in occupations 
that were related to their college training. Similar results were obtained 
in a study oF graduates oFTexas community colleges. Here 39 percent oF 
the associate in arts graduates (as compared^. 82 percent oF those with 
an associate in applied science degree) noted that their present occupa- 
tion was related to the courses they completed in college (Hall and Reed, 
1979). Nevertheless, 75 percent oF the associate uf arts degree holders re- 
ported that the trajning they reteiv ed in college was beneficial in helping 
them to perform their jobs. 

Studies by Eyler and others (1974), Tscherhtelin and i\ a Xean 
(1980), Vinarskai and others (1976), Reap (1979), and Hall ai i Reed 
(1979) have Found that graduates were more likely to be employed in oc- 
cupations related to their college training than were nongraduates. For 
example, a study of former students of Oregon Community College 
revealed that almost three times as many early leasers (47 percent) as 
graduates (4 7 percent) were employed in jobs not related to their college 
program (Vinarskai and others, 1976). 

Earnings. Gooder and MacMillan (1979) report Bureau of Cen- 
sus figures from the mid-1970s indicating that males with one to three 
years oF college will have a mean income oFS2,118 greater than their 
counterparts with only a higher school education. The corresponding 
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figure lor females is Si ,270. Asdic authors pointed out, an increased an- 
nual income of $2,118 for men and S1.270 for women multiplied by an 
average ol forty to forty-five years of ea. unguis substantial. Along these 
lines, Moore and Woodnutt ( 1979) found that graduates of Chcmekcta 
Community College's occupational programs had an,«veragc starting 
salary that was $3,883 greater than what they weie earning prior to 
starting the program. 

Overall, the results of the studies indicate that an investment in a 
• community college program- is worthwhile for students in terms of 
economic benefits after they complete their programs. Lath and others 
(•1979) reported that graduates with two-year associate degrees in occu- 
pational programs with no prior jobs earned a median salary that ,vas 
52,352 more than that received by graduates of certificate programs of 
ontfycar or less. Vinarskal and others (1976) reported that graduates of 
. Oregon community colleges who were working full time earned an 
average of $70 per month more than early leaven employed full time. 
More recently, Foellinger and Aspinwall-Lamberts ( 1980) found a $300 
difference in the median monthly earning between graduates and early 
leavers of Lane Community College. Linthicum (1978) estimated that 
students who attended a Maryland community college during the 1976 
fall semester will receive almost a 27 percent return on their investment 
i m higher education during a lifetime. 

Job Satisfaction. Mahon (1979), Lach and others (1979), Vinar- 
skai and others (1976), and other investigators have found that most 
community college graduates who were employed were fairly well satis- 
fied with their current position. Vinarskai ami others (1976) reported 
that twice as many early leavers as graduates of Oregon'community col- 
leges were dissatisfied with what they were doing at work. 

Educational Preparation. Only a few of the follow-up studies 
asked students to rate the academic preparation they received in their 
community college. Reap (1979) found that half of the 1978 graduates of 
North Han is Community College (Texas) who uere enrolled in a four- 
year institution rated their preparation as excellent, and another 45 per- 
cent said it was satisfactory. Most graduates of community colleges in 
Connecticut (Swartz, 1980), Texas (Hall and Reed, 1979), and Mary- 
land (Tschechtelin and MacLean, 1980) were satisfied with their pres- 
tation for transfer. Over 90 percent of the graduates in these studies who 
were employed fulltime reported that they were satisfied with their prep- 
ation for employment. 

Lach and others (1979) found that less than 40 percent of the 
graduates of occupational programs indicated that their community 
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college education was helpful to them in the development of the follow- 
ing skills: effective communication, ability to think critically, personal 
relationships with others, goals and values, self-understanding involve- 
ment with their community, asthetic appreciation, and effective use of 
time. Nearly all of the remaining responded rat Jd their educational 

oi7 a ?,Q°7^ n r m * arCaS aS adeqUate - Th ^ tud y ^ Vi ^ ais kai and 
others ( 976) of former community college students who were employed 

revealed that less than half of the respondents rated their community 
college experiences in mathematics, writing, speaking and reading as 
good. Earlier leavers tended to rate their academic preparation slightly 
lower than did (he graduates. 

Several investigators have found that over 60 percent of those 
community college graduates with a goal to transfer did. However 35 
percent or more of 'those students lost four or more credits when they 

. moved irom the community college to the four-year institutions (Carter 
1975; Hall and Reed, 1979; Tschechtelin and MacLean, 1980) 

Employer Evaluations of Graduates. In a few of the follow-up 
studies, employers of community- college graduates Were asked to eval- 
uate the adequacy of training their employees received from the com- 
munity college (Clark, 1975; Ku.nik, 1975; Moore and AVoodnutt, 
U7J). Overall, the results of these surveys indicated that employers 

were satished and impressed with the graduates in terms of their skills 

general preparation, and their attitudes toward work. 

Conclusion ' ~ * 

Two of the primary reasons for measur ing the effects of colleges 
on their students and communities are to provide legislators and tax- 
payers with documentation of the educational and economic benefits of 
having a community college and to provide the college staff with infor- 
mation (hat can be used in program evaluation and development (Ow- 
ings, 1980). As devices to heighten public appreciation, the studies re- 
viewed in this chapter provide educators with much evidence to docu- 
ment the economic and educational benefits of community colleges 
However, as tools for gathering data to be used in evaluating and 
strengthening programs, these surveys are not entirely adequate. Diag- 
nostic and comparative information are afso needed. For example the 
economic impact studies did not provide information on the efficiency of 
community college operations in terms of running their programs and" 
producing their graduates. Nor was there information as to whether 
their individual programs were more or less cost effective and productive 
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T [ ° nCS P T ded by ° thCr educatio » a ' institutions in the com- 
mun t Llk thcy d . d not ^ 

A major shortcoming of these studies is that they do not provide 

- cZmu're't mia,i0n ° n eCOn0miC eduCat ^ al 
community colleges versus equivalent dollars spent on some other 

puohcagenaes. That is, if a state invests $10 million in a communi 

college, then naturally the college is going to have a salutary effect on the 

- economy of the community in which it is located. However, these stud- 
.es do no. prov.de comparative information on the economic benefits to 
the commumty , the money spentpn the college were spent on/some 
other servtces such as libraries, museums, a cultural center, a branch of 
a unwers.ty, or tax credits for an industrial park. Similarly if student 
completed an occupational program in a community college, we would 
surely expect, or at leas, hope, that they would be more likely «„ «, a job 

A more " ******* tha " ^ wh ° * »ot ^01^ 

A more meamngful comparison would be to determine what the educa- 
fonal and occupational benefits to the community would be ii the 
money spent on a community college were directed toward other spon- 

our vea^T 0 'T™ 5 " SCh °° ,S ' P r °P rie,ar y ^hools, 
four-year colleges and un.versities, or job training centers" 

co mmi ,nr ert n e,eSS, u thC , nUmerOUS S,udieS asscssin § the benefits of 
ommumty colleges have been consistent in showing that these institu- 
t on. make a substant.al contribution to the economic well-being of the 
states and junctions in which they arc located*, tha, the communt 
members are aware of and satisfied with the programs oflered by the col- 

' ^Sr and ,hCCOllegCS h3VC 3 {)6sit!VC " their 

career and economic attainments. 
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Wfp-^ Inpbrt measure^ are a critical ingredieni in shaping the future 
|R; . | institution and enable faculty and administrators to weigh 

q I sifftte evidence for various development alternatives. 

An institutional data vacuum invites external intervention and 
dominationeither by an imposed plan or ad hoc legislative 
decisions. A carefully defined plan for, assessment of impact in vites 
: , txternal support and cooperation rather than control* Community 
||V T ~ c °ti*&$ should, at the very least, know more about the benefits 
; r > <d * tfonrjmgams to students, business and industry, the 

community, and government agencies than do external agencies. 
■ The assessment of inipact as considered in this volume of 

fgf . New Directions for Community Colleges/, provides one method 
Iff; for collection of this information and ensures the continuing progress 
|E; of community colleges toward their stated mission and goals. 
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